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PREFACE. 



In offering a new translation of Sturm's Re- 
flections^ it may be proper to notice in what 
respects this Edition differs from those that 
have so long been before the Public. 

The readers of Sturm are aware that many 
of his papers on particular branches of science 
were written at a period when the subjects of 
which they treat had not received the illustra- 
tions that the labours of more recent inquirers 
have conferred upon them. The object of^ the 
present edition has been to produce a trans- 
lation of Sturm^ in which his Reflections might 
harmonize with the progress that science has 
made since the Author first gave them to the 
world. These papers have accordingly been 
revised by a scientific man^ and the Translator 
has chosen rather to interweave his improve- 
ments with the text of the Author than to 
point out as errors, by notes, what indeed can- 
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not be considered as such, since the opinions 
which Mr. Sturm advanced were generally 
received as correct in the close of the last cen> 
tury. But the work is not altogether a scien- 
tific book, and of course the translation is in 
all other respects substantially the same with 
the original. 

The Translator hopes this explanation will 
exculpate her from the charge of presump- 
tion, since her aim has been to give Sturm's 
compositions that correction only which the 
worthy Author would have given them, had he 
lived in the present day. 



Sturm's Reflections being a work which from the 
nature of its sabject necessarily extends to a con- 
siderable lengthy various attempts have been made 
by reducing its bulk, by omissions, to place it more 
within the reach of young persons, for whose use 
it was more particularly designed. Of the merit 
of these abridgments it is not necessary in this 
place to express any opinion; but it was thought, 
in the case of the present elegant and unavoidably 
somewhat costly edition of the entire work, that 
the expense would be less felt, and its circulation 
be better facilitated by forming it into four sepa- 
rate volumes, bearing for their titles the seasons 
of the year. Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, 
any of which may, at any time, be separately pur- 
chased. 



JANUARY. 



1. Meditation on new year's daj. — 2. The advantages of 
winter. — 3. Daily proofs of God's providence. — 4. Tbe 
▼arions nses of fire. — 5. Winter amasements. — 6. ProTi- 
dential care of the Almighty for animals dnring winter. — 7. 
Pleasares of winter. — 8. Vegetables which preserve their 
▼erdnrein winter. — 9* State of roan daring sleep. — 10. The 
advantages of onr climate. — 11. The fertility which the 
snow imparts to the earth. — 12. The starry heavens. — 13. 
Microscopic discoveries. — 14. BcDelitsO'" flight — 15. Re- 
flections upon myKcir. — Hi. The injuries caosed by exces- 
sive cold.— 17. The repose of nature duriog winter. — 18. 
The Laplanders. — 19. The formatioa of oar globe. — 20. 
Scriptaral meditation on tlie works of God. — 21. Wonders 
of the homan voice.^22. Self-examinatioD. — 23. Spectres. 
— 24. Sabterranean fires. — 25. Comets. — 26. Snow. — 27. 
The rapidity of life.— 28. Frost apon windows.— 29. The 
utility of bread. — 30. Oar daties with regard to sleep. — 
31. Changes taking place continaally in natare. 



JAMXIARY. 



STURM'S REFLECTIONS. 



JANUARY 1. 

MEDITATION UPON NEW YBAR's DAY. 

I AM ioclined to consider this first day of the 
year as if it were the first of my life ; and this 
consideration encourages me to hope, from the 
known and experienced goodness of God> a con- 
tinuation of those benefits which have marked 
my pilgrimage from the day of my birth until the 
present moment. How many favours may I not 
expect from my Heavenly Father, who, from 
the first moment of my existence, nay, more, 
even before I was born, has watched so ten- 
derly and so unceasingly for my advantage. 

At the moment of my birth He provided me 
with friends and relations ; to whose love I have 
been indebted for all those anxieties and cares 
which induced them to provide for my support 
and nourishment Without their assistance, 
their generous devotion to my service, could I 
have enjoyed health, that first of blessings, and 
those numerous comforts and pleasures which 
have fallen to my lot. Had I been at that time 
capable of reflection, I should certainly, from the 
conviction of the present, have anticipated good 
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only in the future. Now that T am capable of 
this reflection, I will indulge in the utmost plea- 
sures of hope. Upon this day I commence a 
new period of my existence; not certainly so 
helpless as at the moment when 1 lirst entered 
this bcautirnl world, but still equally dependent 
upon my fellow creatures. \ still require friends 
to partake of my pleasures, to cheer me wlien 
depressed, and to extend their helping hand 
when dangeis beset me. -And will ?iot my Hea- 
venly Father grant me tliis desirai>le good ? Yes, 
without doubt. And whatoFer miiy be my lot 
in the coming year, I feel assured tliat Provi- 
dence has already chosen me a friend, who will 
be my counsellor iii moments of perplexity, and 
my support in the hours of adeersHy. 

The foundations of my future destiny were 
laid before \ was born. It did not arise from 
chance, that lilind and imaginary deity, that I 
was born of such and such parents, or in this or 
that country. No— the time, the place, the 
immediate circumstances, and succeeding events 
were all arranged by the inscrutable wisdom 
of the Almighty. He foresaw the sn/Terings, 
the troubles I should have to encounter, and 
amply he provided those antidotes which should 
restore peace and consolation to my wounded 
spirit. Many causes, then unknown, concurred 
by their effects to promote my happiness, and 
every thing connected with me united in fulfill- 
ing the benevolent purposes of my Benefactor. 
Upon this first day of the year my fate is, as it 
were, renewed. That powerful Being, who, in 
the beginning, decreed my existence, penetrates. 
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at a glance which nothing can escape, through 
the dark veil of futurity. .From me every thing 
is hidden ; hut to the Great First Cause every 
event is as clear as the noonday sun : for is not 
the world and every thing in it subservient to 
his Almighty will? If, bof'ove this season again 
return, I should experience unforeseen misfor- 
tune or unexpected good, they are alike per- 
mitted by God, and must therefore be alike 
conducive to niy happiness. 

Such are the feelings, — such are the convic- 
tions with which I commence this new year. 
Whatever shall befall me, I am but the more 
convinced tlnit the eternal God will be, at all 
times, my father ; in my old age as well as in 
my infancy. Should I be exposed to want or 
misery, 1 will look back to my childhood, to 
that bel[>less period of my life when the Lord 
bad pity on roe. Should my friends prove false, 
God will provide others who will console me. 
Should my life be imbittered by persecution, by 
perils beyond all foresight, I shall not despair : 
I trust myself to the hands of my Maker, who 
so long protected my infi^t years. 

What is there then to prevent my commenc- 
ing this year with tranquillity? Nothing. In 
boundless confidence I will therefore commit 
my future fate to the direction of my God ; — I 
will follow with patience and resignation the 
path he shall point out, and pour out my soul 
in praises and thanksgivings for the innumerable 
mercies and benefits with which he has cheered 
my otherwise weary pilgrimage. 
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JANUARY 2. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF WINTER. 

If we would more attentively consider the works 
of God than we generally do, we should find, 
even in the winter season, many subjects for 
rejoicing in his goodness, and of exalting the 
wonders of his ways. Few persons are insen- 
sible to the feelings of gratitude upon the return 
of spring, summer, and autumn, when nature 
displays the rich and numberless blessings of a 
bountiful Creator^ But the most sensitive hearts 
are seldom excited by a spirit of thankfulness 
when they behold the fields stripped of their 
i^its and flowers, when the north wind blows 
round their dwelling, when the earth, chilled by 
wintrv blasts, appears barren and desolate, and 
when man himself, shriaking from the piercing 
cold, has recourse to the genial heat of fire, or 
to the warmth produced by exercise, to avoid 
sharing in the seeming death of nature. But 
is it true that this season is so totally overlooked 
as to possess no excitement to that gratitude and 
piety? No, without doubt. Accustom yourself, 
my dear reader, to be most attentive to the 
works of God; more alive to the numerous 
proofs of his bounty towards us ; and you will 
find innumerable inducements to the love of your 
Benefactor. 

Reflect for one instant ; — ^how unhappy would 
you be if, during the frosts of winter, you had 
neither wood, nor bed, nor clothing: look but 
around you, and behold how amply Providence 
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has bestowed on you not only the necessaries » 
but even the luxuries of life. Perhaps at this 
very instant you are enjoying the genial glow of 
a cheerful fire ; and will you not return thanks 
for that bountiful supply of fuel which enables 
even the poorest to enjoy the luxury of warmth? 
At night you stretch your weary limbs upon a 
downy couch : and does not your heart acknow- 
ledge the blessing ? Ah ! think upon the thou- 
sands of your fellow-creatures to whom such a 
luxury is unknown. You have abundance of 
clothes to protect you from the inclemencies of 
the weather : if this good does not excite your 
thankfulness, look around you, and behold your 
suffering brethren clothed in rags, and shrinking 
from the blast. Oh, had they but a part of 
your superfluity, how would their hearts bound 
with joy ! — ^and you are insensible to your hap- 
piness, and refusing to acknowledge the great 
debt you owe to an unerring and inscrutable 
Providence. 

But this is not all. Could we contemplate 
the Almighty in detail; could we discern the 
wonderful links which constitute the great chain 
of events in this nether world, what would be 
our admiration of the wisdom and goodness of 
its AuUiorl But however limited may be our 
insight to the works of the Almighty, the little 
we do perceive is sufficient to establish a belief 
in his justice and benevolence. Winter forms 
a necessary part of the plan of the Omnipotent : 
if this season did not exist, spring and summer 
would lose their charms ; the fertility of the earth 
would diminish; commerce would be at an end; 
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and the woods and forests would have been a 
useless, though beautifid part of the creation. 
Consiclered in this point of view, winlter is ab- 
solutely iiecessaiy; and even allowing that its 
advaiitages were not so evident, it would be suf- 
ficieat to consider it as the i^ork of the Creator 
of the spiitig and of the summer, to pronounce 
that it mvM be good. 

OL» thou St'pieme Being — the benevolent and 
oronipoleot Creator of the universe! pardon me 
if through i^uorance I Jiave dared to question 
the perfection of thy plans. Pardon the ingrati- 
tude I have so often expressed durijig this sea- 
son, when thou wert overwhelming me with 
benefits beyond all power of expre,ssion. If I 
have hitherto been insensible of thy bounty, in 
future I will be more attentive to my duty. 
Whe«i, during; the cold of winter, I feel the 
reviving influeiico of fii'e,— when I wrap myself 
in warm clothing, to shield me from the chilling 
frosts, — or when I seek repose and warmth upon 
my bed of down, thou shalt receive my praises 
and thanksgivings, O thou preserver of my days, 
for the' benefits which thy liberal hand has be- 
stowed upon me at this inclement season. 



JANUARY 3. 

DAILY PROOFS OF GOD'S PROVIDENCE. 

To acknowledge the active interference of God's 
providence in extraordinary cases only is fool- 
ishly to expose our own ignorance and weakness. 
In the daily and ordinary course of nature, a thou- 
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sand circumstances present themselyes which 
should excite our attention and admiration. The 
daily and unceasing increase of mankind, from 
the beginning of the world unto the present time, 
is as strong a proof of the power and wisdom of 
God as the first creation of man from the dust 
of the earth. Neither will the preservation of 
our lives appear less marvellous than the resur- 
rection of the dead, if we contemplate for one 
instant the innumerable dangers which on all 
sides beset us. But the birth of man is too 
common an event to excite our astonishment; 
and his preservation, amidst a world of perils, 
passes alike unnoticed from the same reason. — 
Those two great events — ^his first creation, when 
time began, and his second and future appear- 
ance, when time shall be no more, strike us in- 
deed with awe, because they are beyond our 
comprehension. 

Daily experience should convince us that a 
divine Providence watches over the preservation 
of our days, and that without his interference 
we could not exist for a single instant. A 
thousand unknown and hidden causes may con- 
geal our blood and shorten our respiration, and 
thus accelerate our end. Ah! I feel how in- 
capable we are of preserving our lives, or of 
avoiding infirmities and dangers. Subject to so 
many corporeal evils, to so much weakness, to 
so many wants, either bodily or mental, I am 
thoroughly convinced that, without the tender 
mercies of God, we should be the most miserable 
of beings. The union of our bodies and souls, 
their reciprocal aud constant action the one 
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upon the other, are incomprehensible; this won- 
derful sympathy does not depend either upon 
our own will or power. The beating of our 
pulse — ^the circulation of our blood is likewise 
uninterrupted, and independent of any exertion 
on our part. Every thing, in short, should con- 
vince us that our faculties, our existence, and 
their continuation depend not upon our own 
pleasure. It is the power of the Almighty 
which gives us strength, motion, and existence. 
If our respiration is not yet stopped — if our 
blood still circulates — if our limbs have not lost 
their activity — if the organs of our senses retain 
their power — if, at this instant, we have the fa- 
culty of thinking and the use of our reason, it is 
to God alone we are indebted. 

But how is it that we think so seldom and 
with so little gratitude of the daily ways of 
Providence? Should not the reflections I have 
just made be ever present, ever imprinted on our 
hearts? Should we not, at least every morning 
and evening, meditate upon and admire the 
blessings of our Creator? — Should we not raise 
our voices to Heaven in hymns of praise? This 
homage would surely be but just; and by it we 
should distinguish ourselves from the brute cre- 
ation, which has not received the faculty of con- 
templating and appreciating the works of God. 
Allpowerful preserver of our lives, teach us to 
understand thy ways and the extent of thy 
bounty. Inspire our souls with that holy rap- 
ture which kindled in the heart of David when 
he contemplated thy works. Render us sensible 
of the smallest of thy benefits, that we may 
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praise and glorify thee, and acknowledge that 
thou alone art the source of all human happiness. 
Then may we each say, with the patriarch of 
old* — *'l am not worthy of the least of all the 
mercies, and of all the truth which thou hast 
showed unto thy servant." 



JANUARY 4. 

OF THE VARIOUS USES OF FIRE. 

Fire is, in some degree, the chief agent in the 
prosecution of the arts, as well as an indispen- 
sable necessary to the comforts of civilised life; 
and, in order that man might apply its beneficial 
effects to his constant use, Providence has not 
only placed it in the air we breathe and the 
earth we inhabit, but also in almost all other 
substances. What incalculable advantages do 
not we derive from all combustible matter? 
Without an ample provision of these materials 
we should not only be deprived of many com- 
forts, but exposed also to the greatest inconve^ 
niences. Without fire, the long winter nights 
would be passed in a gloomy and melancholy 
obscurity ! — Deprived of its artificial light, our 
most agreeable occupations must cease with the 
setting sun ; we should be either reduced to the 
necessity of remaining fixed to one spot, or of 
wandering fearfully in the midst of numberless 
dangers. How sad would be our lot if we were 
compelled to resign the pleasures of domestic 

* Jacob. 'Genesis xxxii. 10. 
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society, or relinquish those sources of amuse- 
ment which we derive from writing, reading, or 
working, and which constitute so much of our 
felicity. The greater part of those vegetables 
which we use as food would be unwholesome, 
unless they were prepared and softened to a 
certain degree by itre. [low many of the con- 
veniences and luxuries of life should we cease 
to enjoy, if the artist and manufacturer were 
suddenly to be deprived of this element! With- 
out its beneficial aid our sight could not be gra- 
tified with the various tints which now adorn 
our habiliments ; we could not melt metals ; 
neither mould, nor purify them from their alloy; 
we could not change sand into {;lass; neither 
could we convert clay into pottery, nor give to 
lime the consistence of stone. Without fire, 
nature and all its treasures would nearly be use- 
less, and to a certainty would lose a number of 
its charms. 

But let us confine ourselves to its utility at 
this season of the year. What delightful sen- 
sations does it not produce when we feel its ge- 
nial influence in the interior of our houses ! — 
During the icy frosts we should be ccmdenmed 
to a state of total inactivity, and a prey at least 
to many disagreeable sensations, if we were not 
roused to action by its cheering effects. How 
much would the aged and the sick endure, were 
it not for its beneficial intluonce ! What would 
become of the tender infant, if its feeble limbs 
were not sheltered from the intense cold ? 

O ye, for whom my heart weeps drops of 
. blood — ^ye, who are exposed to the piercing 
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wintry blasts and nipping frosts — ^ye, who can 
only procure light and warmth hy sacrificing a 
portion of your small pittance of Cnod — O ye 
unfortunate beings ! it is in contemplating your 
misery that I learn duly to appreciate my own 
happiness. The result of this appreciation shall 
be the proper application of my own superfluity 
to your benefit. 

O my God, my creator, my benefactor ! deign 
to look upon me : search the inmost recesses of 
my heart, and accept its imperfect praises and 
thanksgiving's. It is to thy paternal cares that 
I owe all the advantages, all the pleasures 
which I derive from the use of Ore. At thy 
command the earth produces wood in abun*' 
dance; and it is to tViy bountiful providence that 
I an^ indebted for all the benefits I enjoy at this 
season of the year, for which my soul does laud 
and praise thee. Continue to me, I intreat, the 
benign influence of fire : but set boundaries, O 
Lord! to its fearful and powerful effects ; neither 
for our sins employ it as the instrument of thy 
vengeance. 



JANUARY 5. 

OF THE AMUSEMENTS OF WINTER. 

During this season, which some persons from 
habit, and others from prejudice consider as dull 
and melancholy, every one appears to be anxi- 
ously pursuing some unseen good, from which 
he ho|>es to derive amusement and pleasure. 
There are those who seek this good in noisy 
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assemblies and vain and frivolous pursuits: it is, 
indeed, melancholy to see with what eagerness 
the greater part of mankind endeavour to shorten 
days at all times too short for the performance 
of their destined work; they are commonly ab- 
sorbed in a succession of occupations unworthy 
the dignity of man, and beneath the considera- 
tion of beings endowed with immortal souls. 
When the sun has passed the meridian, when 
half his course is run, the voluptuary rises from 
his feverish sleep, and commences the business 
of the day with his morning refreshment. While 
he languidly partakes of his repast, he meditates 
upon the round of pleasure he shall pursue dur- 
ing the day. Perhaps he will take a morning, 
or rather, we should say, afternoon ride: then 
the important business of the toilet calls for his 
attention, previous to the hour of dinner, in the 
pleasures of which, he indulges with impunity. 
Oppressed, perhaps, by this excess, he sinks 
upon a couch, till some appointment, either at 
home or abroad, calls for exertion. In the 
midst of a noisy assembly he seems to acquire 
a new being, and when cards present themselves 
he becomes animated, and, for the first time 
since he left his morning couch, he shows he 
possesses a soul: interested by deep play, the 
hours pass rapidly away, their flight unmarked 
by him, till he is reminded that the last meal of 
the day awaits him. From the card table he 
passes to the supper room, from the supper 
room to his bed chamber ; but there he finds no 
downy slumbers : between sleeping and waking, 
a prey to frightful dreams, he passes the heavy 
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hours of night, and rises in the morning weary 
and unrefreshed. 

But these are not the most reprehensible 
means of passing the days and nights of winter. 
How ingenious is man in multiplying the means 
for abridging his time by vain amusements! 
Sometimes he quits the city for the plains : there 
he pursues the timid hare, the fearful deer ; ex* 
ultingly he watches their decreasing strength, 
while shouts of applause announce the death of 
the panting victim. The hills and rooks give 
back in echoes this wild uproar; while nature, 
afirighted from her sweet repose, appears as if 
hurrying again to a state of chaos. 

Sometimes the midnight ball invites the giddy 
youth, where frequently he loses his innocence, 
peace of mind, and bodily health. Plays and 
spectacles of every description enchant him; and 
these excite his passions, and render him inca- 
pable of enjoying true pleasures. Thus does 
he pass from one worldly pursuit to another, all 
of which unite in corrupting his heart, and frcr 
quently reduce him to the greatest misery. 

Perhaps I have sufficiently detailed the plea- 
sures of a man of the world during the winter 
season : let me now be permitted to hint to my 
fellow creatures the duties they have to fulfil 
even in the choice of their amusements. I do 
not mean to condemn the pleasures of society; 
on the contrary, they are at this time of the year 
particularly necessary; but enjoy them mode- 
rately, lest they become ruling passions, and 
take full possession of your souls. Even allow- 
ing that no vicious propensities, nothing repulsive 
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to good manners should be permitted in the so- 
ciety you frequent, yet, if its pleasures occupy 
too much of your time — ^if they constrain you to 
neglect the duties of your calling — if they aifect 
the interior economy of your houses, they are to 
be condemned, and should be immediately relin- 
quished. Pleasure was never intended to con- 
stitute the business of our Hires, but the relaxa- 
tions: if we pursue it with too much ardour, we 
are in danger of neglecting the first end of our 
being, and of laying up food for regrets and re- 
morse even in this life. Let us, therefore, ^e 
careful in our choice of winter amusements. Let 
us not pursue those which may be pernicious in 
their results, as to our reputation, our virtue, or 
the good of our families. Let us avoid those 
degrading and lawless pursuits which wound 
our neighbour, or excite his complaints and 
tears. Surely these can produce no real plea- 
sure, since they alienate our hearts from the 
performance of those duties which religion and 
our duty impose. The most innocent pleasures, 
if indulged to excess, may prove fatal in their 
effects, by rendering us insensible to the more 
pure and solid enjoyments of Christianity. 

Oh my God! grant that I may so pass 
through things temporal as not to lose those 
which are eternal. Let the conviction of thy 
presence shield me from temptation. May I 
always be more anxious in the performance of 
my duty as a Christian, as a father, and as a 
citizen, than eager in the search of those plea* 
sures which excite in me the love of evil. How 
is it that I feel so auxiolis for frivolous amuse- 
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ments at this season of the year? Are not 
the works of God before me? Shine not the ' 
heavens with equal — nay, with stronger brillianc^y 
than iu the more genial seasons? Do not those 
fields, those woods, those mountains, covered 
with the daz^^ling snow, impart a thrilling plea- 
sure to ii>y soul ? Arc i>ot these, and a thousand 
other ])henouiena peculiar to this 8eason, capable 
of exciting' the deUcioiis feelings of gnTtilM<^e and 
|. awe? Winter, sublime and awful winter pre- 

j sents to the pious mind, when clothed in btormy 

' clouds — driven by the piercing winds, ample . 

proofs of the power and majesty of the universal 
God of nature. 

JANUAHY 6. 

PROVIDENTIAL CARE OF THE ALMIGHTY FOR 
i ANIMALS DURING THE WINTER. 

Millions of rational beings, dispersed in differ- 
ent parts of the world, are provided at this sear 
son \itith every thing necessary for their preser- 
vation:, the more numerous that mankind are, 
the n^ore are their wants varied, according to 
their condition, their age, and their mani>er of 
I living. But man is ca[>al>1e of fonning plans for 

his support r yet theii* coniptetion and snccess 
depend upon the blessing of Providence, "^lan 
sows the seed, but il is God gives the increase. 
It would be, however, se1(ish to suppose that 
the interference of the Almiglity for the p»eser- 
vation of his works wa» wholly confined to the 
human race: it is extended to creatures much 
more nu]!uerous upon the earth than rational be* 
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ings. However great may be the care of Pro* 
vidence over mankind, we shall find, upon exa- 
mination, that his wisdom and power are not 
less displayed in his superintendance of the 
brute creation. 

That the prodigious number of animals which 
inhabit our globe should, during the temperate 
season of the year, find food and shelter is not 
at all surprising, because iall nature concurs in 
producing this great effect: but that, in the 
winter, this same number of creatures — these 
millions of quadrupeds, of reptiles, of birds, of 
insects, and of fishes, should continue to exist 
is a circumstance which should excite the asto- 
nishment of every one capable of reflection^ 
Nature has ordained that some animals should 
be provided with a covering which shields them 
from the cold, and has also enabled them to 
procure their food as well in winter as in sum- 
mer. The bodies of wild animals, which inha- 
bit forests and deserts^ are covered with a hair, 
which falls in the summer and grows again to- 
wards winter, becoming a warm and thick 
clothing of fur. Other species of animals, 
when the cold obliges them to quit their sum- 
mer habitation, find an asylum under the bark 
of trees, in old buildings, in the crevices of 
rocks, and the caverns of mountains: in these 
retreats they deposit a store of winter provisions, 
or there exist without food, supported by the 
nutriment they have received in the preceding 
summer; while others, again, pass the cold 
wintry months in a profound sleep. Many 
birds instinctively quit our northern shores for 
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the more genial climes of the south; but those 
parts of the irrational creation which are sta*' 
tiouary still find the means of satisfying their 
wants. Birds know where to discover certain 
insects, either in moss or the barks of trees ; 
some quadrupeds find their food beneath snow 
and ice; many kinds of birds, insects, and 
fishes, shut up in fens and marshes, and frozen 
rivers, are totally deprived of food during the 
winter, and yet they live. But we are ignorant 
in many instances, and so we must continue, of 
the ways of Providence with regard to the pre* 
servation of animals. 

Adore, then, with me, O Christian I our all- 
powerful, all-merciful preserver. However great 
his majesty, he disdains not to protect the 
meanest creature which exists under heaven; 
and even where nature appears under the most 
barren forms, he can supply her deficiencies. 
Let this conviction fortify your trust in God. O 
ye of little faith! why are ye thus a prey to 
anxiety and care? — why do you despair of the 
protecting love of the Almighty, because the 
season is inclement ? Shall that God, who has 
so amply provided for the animal world, shall 
he abandon the noblest part of his creation ? — 
Shall he, who has shown himself so powerful 
in little objects, appear deficient in greater 
things? The God who clothes the beasts of 
the field shall provide you with raiment; the 
God who points out to them the rocks and ca* 
verns, as places of retreat, shall find an asylum 
for you, where you may peaceably pass your 
days. That God who has prepared their food. 
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even beneath frost and snow, shall supply all 
your wants in times the most critical. 

Let these reflections, O Christian ! call forth 
your imitation of the generous kindness of God, 
by contributing to the preservation and happi- 
ness of evory living creature. Cruelty towards 
animals i.^ in direct opposition to the commands 
of our comnion creator, whose benign nature 
condescends to woich over the most minute of 
his works: and, if the brute Ci'oatioii has such 
claims upon our pity, how much more is it our 
duty to assist our suffering fellow mortals ! Let 
us, therefore, not rest contented with providing 
for our own wants; but let us make provis^ion 
for those of others, lest, through our neglect; 
they sink beneath the rigours of this inclement 
season. 

JANUARY 7. 

OF THE PLEASURES OF WINTER. 

Winter possesses many pleasures and beau- 
ties which are peculiar to itself, although preju- 
diced persons are insensible to the benevolent 
intentions of its Creator. To these persons I 
venture to point out a few of the charms it pre- 
sents to our senses and our hearts. 

Is it not a maf^nificent sight to see the rising 
sun tinting a landscape covered with snow? to 
watch the gradual disappearance of those noc- 
tunial vapours which concealed from us every 
object? to view all nature bursting forth in bril- 
liant majesty — every tree sparkling with the light 
hoarfrost — every hill, every valley reflecting the 
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rosy hue of morning to bel^old thisWauteous 
world emerge from the sleep of death) and start 
to life at the preseuce of the resplendent orb of 
day? Oh! with what ecstasy the weary tra- 
Teller must hail this burst of glory ! [low must 
his heart beat when the first fauit chirpings of 
the feathered tribe steal upon his ravished cars! 

Hast thou ever, 1) man! atientively consi- 
dered the formutiiui and shape of »riow ? Hast 
thou ever reflected upon the wonders it displays? 
Ob>«erve it minutely^ adnnre the symmetry of 
each flake, and then endeavour to calculate the 
numbers of those which are falling around you ! 
What a spectacle does the surrounding Kcenery 
preseut to thy view — the hills, tlie forests, the 
groves, the dales, all clothed in the same re- 
splendent robe! What charms arise from the 
uncertain yet pleasing confusion around you ! 
Surely thou canst never be satisfied with gazing 
upon such a landscape. Behold the trees of 
the forests bending under the weight of the thick 
veil which covers ihem, and every object as far 
as eye can ken! 

Insensible indeed must be the heart which 
does not glow with delight at the phenomena 
displayed on every side by a bountiful Creator : 
and ye who pass your lives in imgrateful mur- 
murs against the laws of nature — how much I 
pity you ! Tf ye pass by unnoticed the charms 
of winter, I doubt whether the flowering spring 
will eiLcite your admiration. But come, my 
friends, let us together contemplate the good« 
ness of the Almighty— r<his wisdom, his unlimited 
generosity to us during the season of winter. 
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Nature, however barren she may appear to us 
at this inclement season, nevertheless displays 
the power and majesty of God; but these are 
hidden from our blind eyes, and we can only 
trace them in their effects. Yet every part of 
the creation beams with the rays of a divine 
wisdom; but it is not for us to presume to fol- 
low the Almighty in all his ways: neither are 
we so inclined, for we are only attentive to that 
which flatters our senses or excites our passions. 
In this we show no superiority to the animal 
world: beasts are observed to gaze upon the 
sun, the snow, and other phenomena, but with- 
out understanding — without looking from nature 
up to nature's God. 

Oh! with what exquisite delight would our 
souls be filled if we duly appreciated the works 
of the Almighty during the winter ! The gentle 
air may become agitated by stormy winds, the 
sky may be covered with gloomy clouds, and 
nature stripped of her leafy honours; but our 
souls, in the midst of this desolated scene, may 
still enjoy true pleasure; for in it we can dis- 
cover traces of the wisdom, and power, and 
goodness of our great Creator. Our faculties, 
though limited, are yet capable of discerning 
subjects sufficient to occupy our senses and our 
mind. We have no need to seek so eagerly 
after amusements in the dissipation of the world 
— such as gaming and dancing. True pleasures 
are ever at our command : they may be found 
equally in solitude and in society; in the bosom 
of our own family, and in the joys of a virtuous 
friendship. 
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Rouse thyself, O my soul! seek these only 
true delights. Meditate frequently on the works 
of thy maker^ and this meditation will enable 
thee nobly to bear up against the ills of this 
transitory life. Mount step by step from the 
consideration of the creatures which surround 
thee, until thou hast reached the threshold of 
that heaven where resides the Omnipotent ; and 
let thy prayers, thy praises^ at all times and at 
all seasons, ascend in grateful odour, till the Al*- 
mighty shall call thee to himself. 
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OF THOSE VEGETABLES WHICH PRESERVE 
THEIR VERDURE. 

The earth may at this season be compared to a 
mother deprived of her most promising offspring. 
Solitary and despoiled of those charms which 
embellished her surface, she appears more fondly 
to cherish those children she still retains, and 
which, with herself, brave the rigours~of the 
winter season. Here the hawthorn displays its 
purple berries; there the laurestinus; with its 
clustering flowers, lifts its ever verdant head: 
the pyramidal yew stands proudly with its leaves 
of deepest green; while the twining ivy still 
clings to the ruined tower, and remains uninjured 
by the howling tempest. The laurel, too, pre- 
serves its leafy honours amid the snows of win- 
ter; and the box peeps unhurt fronr beneath the 
drifted snow. These trees and some few others 
preserve their verdure through the circling year 
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an<l in the coldest climates. They are emblems 
of the lasting advantages possessed by those 
who pass their days in peace with all mankind : 
the splendour of dress may dazzle the eye of 
the vulgar — ^but it is vain and frivolous; the 
mo^t hi tlliant com(>lex}on will fade, and all per- 
sonal aUi-actions vmiish. Virtue alone possesses 
never fadif)^* chaiiiw: the man who fears the 
Lord '* is like a ttce planted by the water side, 
that will brintj forth his fruit in due season. 
His leaf shall not wither; and look, ichatsoever 
he doeth, it shall prosper,^' 

What a beautiful picture does the pious man 
present! He needs not the superficial oniaroents 
of fortune and birth; his true worth is found in 
himseir. He may sometimes bend under the 
pressure of adve'^-ity, but never be completely 
crushed; quickly will he raise his head above 
the Htorm. If nMGX(>ected misfortunes reduce 
him to poverty, he still is rich in the possession 
of the favour of Gml, a good conscience, and 
the hopes of a blessed immortality. While the 
rich and the proud, rebelling against the AU 
mi^^hty, are brought low, he stands firm ; in his 
humility he triumphs, for the Lord is his sup- 
port. 

This meditation presents to me a virtuous 
man in the winter of his days : he resembles 
the plants which preserve their verdure at this 
season of the year. How many storms of for- 
tune has he not weathered ! How many beauti- 
ful objects has he seen wither like the passing 
flower ! Yet he still exists ; while the greater 
part of those who appeared upon earth at the 
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same time as himself have passed into the silent 
regions of the dead. He still retains the cheer- 
fulness of youth; and, however wrinkled may 
be his front — whatever ravages the hand of time 
may have made upon the beauty of his exterior, 
he is at all times ornamented with those virtues 
which formed the most agreeable charms of his 
youth. He grows young again in his children; 
and his wisdom, his uprightness, and his tried 
experience serve as leading stars to his grand- 
children. 

Ah ! may the winter of my days possess these 
fnvaluable charms ! When the freshness of youth 
is gone by, may T, like a fertile tree, again 
blossom, and inspire by my virtues veneration 
and love ! In a few short years the beauty of 
my form will fade like the rose of summer: happy 
sball I be to have no cause for regretting this 
loss — happy shall I be if I possess these attrac- 
tions, which spring from wisdom and virtue, and 
over which the grave itself has no power ! 



JANUARY 9. 

OF THE EXTRAORDINARY STATE OF MAN 

DURING SLEEP. 

We have no occasion to seek for the power and 
wisdom of God in extraordinary circumstances : 
the most common events, the changes which are 
continually taking place in nature, and in our 
body in particular, are sufficient to convince us 
in the strongest manner that a Being, infinitely 
wise, and good, and powerful, could alone have 

c 
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created and governed the world. Among the 
infinity of wonders of which He is the author, I 
shall at present select but one; and, although 
its daily occurrence renders it familiar to us, it 
is not less deserving our observation and admi> 
ration. How many times have we been re- 
freshed by balmy sleep ! and yet we have never 
reflected upon this important benefit, never con- 
sidered it as one of the most remarkable effects 
of the divine bounty. We do not look upon it 
as extraordinary that sleep should overtake us: 
we imagine that the human machine is so made 
as to demand this refreshment, and that our in- 
clination for sleep arises from natural causes. 
But sleep has two appearances under which we 
may consider it: first, as the natural result of our 
nature ; and, secondly, as presenting something 
so striking and so wonderful that it solicits our 
most serious attention. 

The imperceptible approach of sleep is a proof 
of the wisdom of our Creator. If we endeavour 
to watch the moment when our senses yield to 
its influence, we shall find that this very effort 
will impede its approach ; neither is it possible 
that we should feel its balmy effects until this 
idea has totally vanished. Sleep approaches 
without invitation: it is the only change in our 
being which is totally independent of ourselves r 
and the greater our efforts to produce it, the 
further it flies from us. The Almighty has or- 
dained that it should form part of the existence 
of man, and He has rendered it independent of 
our reason and of our will. Let us, my friend, 
follow up this meditation, and reflect upon 
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Qur wonderful condition, while enjoying the re- 
freshment of sleep. We live without being 
conscious of existence. The pulsation of the 
heart, the circulation of the blood, the powers 
of digestion, the separation of the juices — in a 
word, all the animal functions continue to per- 
form their office. The activity of our souls is 
arrested, and gradually do our ideas become 
indistinct; tiie senses lose their accustomed in- 
fluence; the muscles by degrees become lax, 
and finally cease to move. This extraordinary 
change begins atthie forehead; then the muscles 
of the eyelids, the neck, the arms, the feet lose 
their activity; and man is apparently transformed 
into a plant, possessing life, but deprived of vo^ 
luntary motion. The state of the brain becomes 
such that it cannot transmit to the soul the sen- 
sations it imparts when man is waking. The 
soul sees no object, although the optic nerve* 
retains its power, though dormant for a time; 
and the effect would be the same were the eye 
half closed. The ears are not sbut, yet no or- 
dinary sound vibrates on the sleeping drum of 
the ear. Is not, then, the situation of him who 
sleeps most wonderful? Perhaps there is but 
one state in which man appears to man on earth 
so extraordinary ; and that is when the sleep of 
death is on him. 

Sleep and death have, indeed, so much affinity 
to each other that it is good sometimes to recall 
the resemblance. Who is there that can think 
seriously upon the one without reverting to the 
other? Imperceptibly do we fall into the arms 
of sleep; and as imperceptibly shall we sink into 

c2 
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the icy arms of death. It is true that death 
sometimes announces his approach for hours 
and days before his arrival; but the moment in 
which the sleep of death shall fall upon us, the 
transition from life to eternity is as sudden and 
quick as the lightning's flash ; the senses, the 
functions of which are interrupted by sleep, are 
equally incapable of acting upon the approach 
of death. Perhaps, too, the moment of death 
is as totally devoid of sensation as that in which 
we fall into a sleep. 

Let us often, O Christian! renew this medi- 
tation. Let us never retire to rest without 
considering the benefits of sleep, and bless our 
heavenly Father, who watches over us in this 
our helpless state, and who daily performs such 
wonders for us — ^wonders which call for our ut- 
most gratitude; for, without his protecting arm, 
what would become of iis during the darkness 
of the night? If God did not superintend the 
beating of our hearts, the circulation of our 
blood, and the motions of our muscles, the first 
sleep which fell upon us after our birth would 
have been our last; and, deprived of its bene-* 
ficial effects, we should long ago have lost our 
strength, and even our lives. Let us reflect at- 
tentively upon all these events, and our own 
.hearts will point out to us the duty we owe to 
our Creator: elate with joy and gratitude, we 
shall bless the Lord our God for all the merciea 
of this life which we enjoy. 
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JANUARY 10. 

OF THE ADVANTAGES WHICH OUR CLIMATE 

PRESENTS. 

Although every climate possesses particular 
advantages, we cannot overlook the superiority 
of that in which Proyidence has placed us. 
And is it possible We can be insensible to our 
happiness ? The blessings of the Almighty are 
spread on every side. The prospect presented 
by our forests, our hills, our valleys — the pure 
and temperate atmosphere which surrounds us 
— the alternate delights of day and night — of 
the variations of the seasons — all, every thing 
announces the goodness of God and our own 
felicity. And is it possible we can be discon- 
tented with our lot? — Do we dare complain of 
the economy with which our heavenly Father 
bestows his benefits ? — Do we murmur because 
we have not a perpetual summer? that we are 
sometimes deprived of the sun's rays, and that 
we do not always enjoy the same degree of 
warmth in our temperate zone? 

What ingratitude I . and, at the same time, 
what ignorance I In truth, we know but little 
what we ask, and of what we have to complain. 
Is it through inadvertence or pride that we are 
insensible to the peculiar advantages the Al- 
mighty has bestowed on our country? We often 
murmur at the rigours of winter; we are foolish 
enough to desire that our residence were fixed 
in those countries where the change of seasons 
is unknown; but it is precisely this change which 
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readers our country one of.the most healthy in 
the world. In exceedingly hot countries epide- 
mic disorders are more frequent than in those 
where the sun is less ardent; and long life is 
there rarely enjoyed: besides which, mankind 
are less robust, and less numerous in those 
burning chmes than in ours. 

And even when our winters are the most 
piercing, they may be considered as autumns, if 
compared with those in the more northern parts 
of the world. Place your lot in opposition to 
that of the inhabitants of those inhospitable 
climes. With us, our darkest days are some* 
times relieved by the cheering rays of the Sun : 
there the day, unenlightened by that glorious 
orb, resembles the night. We can, by various 
meansy obtain a grateful warmth, either by fire 
or in our beds : there, on the contrary, the poor 
inhabitants are assailed by intense cold and the 
attacks of wild beasts, from which their misera- 
ble hovels afford them but little protection. 
We can enjoy the pleasures of society amidst 
the inclemencies of the winter season ; but the 
unfortunate tenants of the northern pole are al- 
most separated from their fellow creatures, or 
live dispersed in hordes. We enjoy the succes- 
sion of day and night: but they pass half their 
time in darkness. After four or five months of 
inclement weather, we look forward to that 
season which, by its charms, obliterates the re> 
membrance of the past: the inhabitants of the 
north have no such pleasure, but are always 
surrounded by the emblems of winter. 

Let us, then, praise the benevolent hand 
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which has assigned to us so happy a lot. Far 
from murmuriDg at our coadition, let us glorify 
the Lord, who has so wisely ordained it; and, 
if during the days of winter we enjoy the com- 
forts of home and the society of our friends, let 
us think sometimes upon our unfortunate breth- 
ren,- who are totally deprived of those pleasures 
—•pleasures which are, from their variety and 
abundance, scarcely noticed by us. In contem- 
plating nature as she appears to us, under our 
temperate clime, let us, overwhelmed by joy and 
gratitude, pour forth our souls in praise, saying 
— ^'I return thee thanks, O Lord I that thou 
hast fixed my dwelling-place in a climate so 
tempered that I alternately enjoy the pleasures 
of the differept seasons, and in which thou hast 
displayed thy wisdom and power with so much 
magnificence. O ! may my joy, my gratitude, 
and my efforts to please thee be proportioned to 
the good I have received from thee; and may 
the fertility and beauty of the country in which 
thou hast placed me daily excite my wonder 
and admiration of thy works. A day will come, 
O my Creator! my Father I— (and how does 
my heart bound with delight at the thought!) 
— A day will come,- when I shall take up my 
everlasting abode in those regions of bliss and 
perfection prepared for fallen man by Jesus 
Christ; where I shall, with countless multitudes, 
unceasingly adore thy mi^esty and glory. 
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JANUARY 11. 

OP THE FERTILITY WHICH THE SNOW 
IMPARTS TO THE EARTH. 

A SUPERFICIAL observer might question the 
utility of snow, and might suppose that the c6ld 
moisture it imparts to the earth would be preju- 
dicial to trees and plants. But the experience 
of ages proves the effect to be contrary; it 
teaches us that nature could not provide a more 
effectual covering than snow to protect the ve- 
getable world from the icy blasts of winter; for, 
although it is in itself cold, yet it is less so than 
the external air. Thus does the Almighty ren- 
der every thing subservient to the beings he has 
created — thus does he secretly provide for them 
the future means of subsistence. Nature is al- 
ways active, even when she seems to repose 
from her labours; and confers upon us her most 
essential benefits when she seems totally to 
withdraw herself from our observation: and we 
can cease to admire the goodness of a divine 
Providence! Behold how, in the most incle- 
ment season, He provides for our good; and 
how, without our efforts, the treasures of nature 
are silently preparing for our use. With such 
proofs of our Creator's benevolent care, who is 
there that can yield himself a prey to anxiety? 
The same God, who displays so much benevo- 
lence in his operations during the winter months^ 
exercises it daily for the preservation of the 
human species. Those circumstances which we 
often deem useless or hurtful contribute, in the 
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end^ to our felicity; aod when we think that God 
hides his face from us, we then unexpectedly 
• meet with deliverance from ills that were unfore- 
seen by us, and experience advantages which 
bestow upon us a happiness beyond our hopes. 

Thus we see the Almighty wisdom of God in 
the benefits which snow confers upon the earth. 
With how much labour does man cultivate the 
fields! Ploughing, manuring, harrowing, sow- 
ing, and reaping succeed each other by turns ; 
yet, in cold countries, were it not for snow, the 
seeds which are committed with so much care 
to the maternal bosom of the earth would perish, 
and man's labour would be in vain. Who does 
not remember the emblem under which God re- 
presents the salutary effects of his word? — 
** For, as the rain cometh down, and the snow 
from heaven, and retumeth not thither, but wa- 
tereth the earth and maheth it bring forth and 
bud, that it may give seed to the sower, and 
bread to the eater: so shall my word be, that 
goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall not return 
. unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which 
I please, and prosper in the thing whereto I sent 
it. — Isaiah, iv. 10, II. 

We live at a time when this prediction is ful- 
filling more and more every day. Whole pro- 
vinces, kingdoms, and countries, which were 
sunk in the depths of ignorance, superstition,, 
and incredulity, are now enlightened by the 
Gospel. And what powerful effects has not 
this word of God diffused ! How many obdurate 
hearts has it not softened ! How many good 
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works — how many pious persons has it not 
produced I Oh! may our h 680*18 be ever pre- 
pared to receire and to be benefited by its salu- 
tary iniiuence. 

JANUARY 12. 

CONTEMPLATION OF THE STARRY HEAVENS. 

The heavens at night present a scene of won- 
ders which should excite the astonishment of 
every attentive observer of nature. But how is 
it that we find so few persons who contemplate 
its beauty without reflection? Surely it must 
arise from ignorance alone ; for it is impossible 
to be convinced of the sublimity and grandeur 
of the Almighty's works without experiencing a 
boundless admiration ~-^a sensation of delight 
amounting to transport at the majesty of the 
Most High. Oh! that I could impart this 
divine pleasure to all mankind. Lift up your 
thoughts to heaven, O man ! and it will be suf- 
ficient to name to you the immense bodies which 
are there displayed to convince you of the 
power of its great Creator. 

It is in the centre of our umverse, that the 
Sun has established his throne: this immense 
globe is a million times larger than our Earth , 
and its distance from it is nineteen millions of 
miles ! Though so far from us, its effects upon 
our terrestrial world are nevertheless sensible to 
every person. Around the Sun move several 
globes called planets: these are opaque bodies, 
that receive from the Sun light and heat, and 
perhaps motion. 
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Georgium Sidus, Saturn, Jupiter, Pallas, Ce- 
res, Juno, Vesta, Mars, the Jl^rth, Venus, and 
Mercury are the names of the principal planets : 
some of these are accompanied by satellites or 
secondary planets. Of these eleven planets 
Mercury is the nearest to the Sun ; and, in con- 
sequence of this circumstance, he is seldom seen 
except a little before sunrise and a little after 
sunset. It is about sixteen times smaller than 
our Earthy and contributes but little to the orna- 
ment of our firmament. Venus follows next: 
she is sometimes called an evening, sometimes 
a morning star: she is the most brilliant of all. 
the stars, whether she appears as the harbinger 
of the rising Sun, or follows him after he sinks 
below the horizon : she is as large again as our 
Earth, and is thirteen millions of miles distant 
from the Sun. Next to Venus comes in order 
the Earth we inhabit, and around which the 
moon revolves, as a secondary planet. Mars, 
which is the fourth planet, is seven times smaller 
than our Earth, and its distance from the Sun is 
thirty millions of miles. 

Vesta, discovered by Dr. Gibers, of Bre- 
men, on the twenty-ninth of March, 1807, is 
225,435,000 miles from the Sun; and the length 
of its year is about. 1336 days. Vesta appears 
like a star of the fifth magnitude. Juno, dis- 
covered by Harding, of Lilienthal, in the duchy 
of Bremen, on the first of September, 1804, ap- 
pears like a star of the fourth magnitude: its 
distance from the Sun is 253,380,485 miles, and 
its periodical revolution is performed in about 
1592 days. Cerbs, discovered by Piazzi. 
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astronomer royal, at Palermo, on the first of Ja- 
nuary, 1801, is distant from the Sun 262,903,570 
miles, and its annual revolution is about 1682 
days. This planet appears like a star of the 
eighth magnitude, and of course is invisible to 
the naked eye. Dr. Herschel says its diameter 
is 162 miles. The diameters of Vesta and Juno 
perhaps exceed not 100 miles. Pallas, dis- 
covered by Olbers, on the twenty-eighth of 
March, 1802, is 262,921,240 miles from the 
Sun, and the length of its year is about 1682 
days. This planet, in diameter only 110 miles, 
is seen onl^ by a telescope, as a star of the se- 
venth magnitude. Jupiter, with his belts or 
zones, is always distinguished by his peculiar 
brilliancy, and he appears to exceed in size the 
largest of the fixed stars ; yet yields, however, 
in precedence^ to the lovely morning star, Venus, 
which far exceeds the most vivid of the starry 
host. How diminutive is the Earth, when com- 
pared to Jupiter ! It would require no less than 
^ight thousand globes lik^ our own to form one 
equal in size to this magnificent planet. The 
Georgium Sibus is the most remote planet in 
the solar system that we are acquainted with, 
and was discovered the thirteenth of March, 
1781, by Dr. Herschel; whence it is commonly 
called the Herschel Planet, in honour of the 
astronomer by whom it was first seen. When 
viewed through a telescope of a small magnify- 
ing power, it appears like a star of the sixth or 
seventh magnitude ; yet, in a fine clear night, in 
the absence of the Moon, it may be perceived 
l>y A good eye without a telescope. It revolves 
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round the Sun in 83 years, 150 days^ 11 hours; 
it is .80 times larger than our Earth, is attended 
by six satellites or moons, and its distance from 
the centre of the solar system is 1800 millions 
of miles. 

Yet the. Sun, with all his attendant planets, 
forms but a very small part of the immense fabric 
of the universe. Every fixed star, however 
small it may appear, is, in fact, an immense 
body, equal to the Sun in extent and splendour, 
and forms the centre of a planetary system. 
In this light we must consider those brilliant 
stars which spangle the canopy of heaven with 
peculiar splendour during the night season. 
The fixed stars are distinguishable from the pla- 
nets by their twinkling light, and by their retain- 
ing the same position with regard to each other. 
They. are classed according to their magnitudes, 
as they appear to the eye : La Lande has given 
a catalogue of 35,000 stars; La Borde's great 
catalogue contains 70,000: but their number 
must still be deemed incalculable, and it would 
be in vain to attempt their numeration: teles- 
copes have, it is true, enlarged our views upon 
this subject, but it would be the height of pre- 
sumption for man to set limits to the universe. 
If we reflect upon the distance of the fixed stars 
from our earth, we shall find fresh subject for 
admiring the grandeur of our Creator's plan. 
Our senses convince us that these stars are fur- 
ther from us than the planets : the smallness of 
their apparent size is a proof of their distance, 
although this distance can never be measured; 
for, supposing a cannon ball to be launched iuto 
the air, and preserving at all timed the same de« 
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gree of swiftness, it would not reach the nearest 
fixed star in less time than six hundred thou- 
sand years. What, then, are these wonderful 
productions of the Almighty? Their prodigious 
distance — ^their extraordinary brilliancy inform 
us : they are Suns, whose innate light sends forth 
those rays of glory even to our far distant world 
— ^uns which the all-powerful Creator has scat- 
tered with such profusion through the boundless 
realms of space ; each of which is most proba- 
bly accompanied by terrestrial worlds, to which 
it imparts light and heat. 

But these considerations, extensive as they 
are, lead us but to the outskirts of the creation. 
If we launch into the pure ether, and rise be- 
yond the planets — if we could reach the star 
which now appears as lost in the immensity of 
distance, we should discover new stars, new 
worlds, and perhaps more magnificent systems. 
But even here our astonishment would not end : 
we should observe, with the utmost surprise, 
that we had still but reached the very uttermost 
borders of the works of God : yet we know suf- 
ficient to admire the infinite wisdom, power, and 
goodness of the Almighty. Pause, Reader! 
and reflect. — How great must be the power 
of that Being who has created these immense 
globes — ^who has regulated their course, and 
whose powerful hand governs and maintains 
them ! How do even the magnificent scenes of 
our nether world dwindle into insignificance, if 
compared to the starry heavens ! Were it even 
to disappear suddenly, its absence would be no 
more remarked in the regions of space than that 
of a grain of sand on the sea shore. What> 
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then, are kingdoms — are coantries, in compari- 
son of these worlds? No more than -motes in 
the sunbeams. And what am I, amidst the im- 
mensity of God's works? Yet, however insignifi- 
cant I may be in some respects by such a com- 
parison, how infinitely superior am I with regard 
to others ! 

How beautiful are the heavens, which God 
has made his throne! What can exceed the 
celestial beauty of the starry firmament? Its 
splendour dazzles — ^its beauty enchants me: 
yet, however wonderful and resplendent the 
heavens may be, they are composed of unintel- 
ligent matter ; they are ignorant of their own 
beauty: while I, formed by the hand of God 
from clay — I am endowed with an immortal and 
sensitive soul. 

I can contemplate those radiant globes — ^nay, 
more, I can meditate upon their divine Creator, 
and am capable of receiving, in some degree, a 
ray of his celestial glory. Profiting by this 
peculiar privilege, I will daily endeavour to be- 
come more intimately acquainted with God and 
his works, until it shall please the Almighty to 
place me in that celestial region infinitely above 
all the planets, the Sun, and the stars. 



JANUARY 13. 

OF MICROSCOPIC DISCOVERIES. 

Nature is as perfect in her smallest works as 
in those which are constructed upon the most 
extensive plan. There are no less harmony and 
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order in the formation of the mite than in that 
of the elephant. The difference lies in that 
weakness of our sight which does not permit us 
to penetrate the organization of small bodies, 
which we cannot in fact discover without the 
assistance of foreign means. . The microscope 
has disclosed to us a new world of vegetables 
and animals : it has enabled us to discover the 
shape and character of objects which appeared 
to us mere specks, until this wonderful instru- 
ment unfolded to us their parts and proportions. 
Let us, therefore, examine a few of these mipfute 
objects, that we may duly appreciate and praise 
the power of that God who displays so much 
wisdom in his smallest works. 

Every grain of sand appears to us, upon a 
superficial observation, to be round; but, by the 
aid of a microscope, we discover that they differ 
in size and shape. Some of them are round^ 
some square, and others conical; but the greater 
part of them is of an irregular form. But this 
is not the most wonderful part of the discovery ; 
for, upon a minute inspection, cavities are dis- 
covered in these grains of sand, inhabited by 
insects! Cheese contains an animal which, to 
the naked eye, looks like a mere speck, but 
which is discovered to be an insect of a curious 
and beautiful form: it has not only eyes, a 
mouth, and feet, but a transparent body, covered 
with long hair, which stands erect, like the quills 
of a porcupine. The wonders displayed by the 
microscope in the vegetable world are not less 
astonishing. That mouldiness which is gene- 
rally attached to damp bodies presents to our 
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astonished view a forest in miniature, consisting 
of trees and plants, upon which may he clearly 
distinguished the branches, the leaves, the flow* 
* ers, and fruit: the flowers have long, transpa- 
rent, white stalks; the buds consist of small 
green balls, which become white when opened. 
Little as we expected to find these objects in 
mouldiness, still less were we prepared to find 
feathers in the down of a butterfly until the mi- 
croscope disclosejl the secret. But we need 
not look abroad for objects to excite our 'won- 
der: let us examine with this wonderful instru- 
ment the texture of our own skin, and we shall 
find that it resembles the scaly surface of a fish. 
It has been calculated that a grain of. sand will 
cover two hundred and fifty of these scales, and 
that one single scale covers five hundred pores: 
so that the space equivalent to the size of a 
gprain of sand contains one hundred and twenty- 
five millions of pores. 

Thus do we see how powerful God is in the 
most minute of his works, and how countless 
are the beings which he has placed upon this 
earth : and yet we can discover only a very 
small part of his wonderful operations — perhaps, 
indeed, those only which are considered by him 
as the least extraordinary productions of his 
creative power. How many objects in nature 
are totally unknown to us! Naturalists have 
enumerated thirty thousand plants, and some 
thousands of insects; but what are they when 
compared to the whole of their species 7 If the 
bottom of the sea and of rivers could be disclosed 
to our view — if we could transplant ourselves to 
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Other planets^ bow much would our astonish- 
meat increase at the prodigious number of crea- 
tures wUch have issued from the bands of our 
all-powerful Creator! To him are the lordly 
elephant, and that great chain of the animal cre- 
ation which descends as low as the microscopic 
ant, indebted for their dwelling, their food« and 
existence. 

The great Creator of the universe provides 
with the same bountiful care for the insect 
which crawls in the dust as for the great whale 
which appears as an island in the midst of the 
sea. Let us, then. Christian Reader I imitate the 
example of the Divinity in this particular, by 
exercising a benevolent disposition towards thje 
smallest animals ; since our joint Author disdains 
not to watch over their existence. 



JANUARY 14. 

OF THE BENEFITS OF NIGHT. 

We are, it is true, deprived of some of the plear 
sures of life when the Sun withdraws his cheerr 
ing beams from us, and when, as at this season 
of the year, a great part of our time is passed 
in the darkness of the night. Nevertheless, we 
have no reason to complain of this arrangement 
of niature. As the mixture of pleasure and pain 
— of good and evil, in the moral world, is al- 
ways wisely ordained, so may we equally dis- 
cover the wisdom and goodness of the Almighty 
in the variation to which we are subject in our 
climate, of alternate day and night. And we 
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may affirm widi truth, that the long nights are 
more advantageous to us than prejudicial; or, 
at least, that their trifling inconvenience is more 
than repaid by a thousand benefits, of which we 
are too little sensible. 

Should we be so convinced of the utility of 
the Sun, and would its light excite in us such 
exquisite sentiments of delight, if we were not 
made sensible of its value by its transitory ab«- 
sence? Every night should recall to us the 
goodness of God, who has covered the earth 
widi light and beauty; every night should recall 
to us the mbery in which we should languish if 
the light did not succeed the darkness. And 
does not the latter, by its tranquillity and re- 
pose, greatly contribute to the refreshment of 
soothing sleep? How many weary mortals, 
who exhaust their strength in our service, and 
whose occupations are alike painful and dis- 
agreeable — how many of these b^ss the approach 
of night, which will suspend their labours, and 
bring them rest from the toils of the day. In 
general we display too much selfishness in cal- 
culating the advantages and inconveniences of 
night. If the long nights are to us so disagree* 
abl«, how many are there who consider them a 
blessing! For example: night is in many in- 
stances favourable to the pursuits of the hunter 
and fisherman; and how greatly does its sober 
light facilitate the pursuits of astronomers, in 
calculating the distance, the size, the course, 
and the infinite number of the stars which adorn 
the deep blue ether. 

Considered under another point of view, night 
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appears to me as the benefactress of mankind. 
At its approach, many of those wants cease 
which have occupied our attention during the 
day, and which have caused so much care and 
anxiety. What extraordinary expenses do not 
the conveniences of life and the imaginary re- 
spects of society demand? and, without these, 
we should, according to our own ideas, merely 
exist. How many families, pressed by their 
necessities, commence the day in anxiety, and 
conclude it with painful labour ! Night appears, 
and their troubles end: to be happy they only 
require a bed; and, if sleep should close their 
weary eyelids, all their wants are satisfied. 
Night, in short, equalizes the condition of the 
king and the beggar; both then may enjoy a 
happiness not to be purchased by money. 

Oh I how benevolent is that Being who works 
every thing for our good ! The greater part of 
those inconveniences and evils which fall to our 
lot are only considered as such by those who 
yield themselves a prey to their prejudices and 
their passions; whilst those who view them in 
their proper light behold them as the essential 
dispensations of an unerring Providence. 

Be convinced, then, my brethren, that millions 
of your fellow creatures, who have passed the 
day in hard labour, or in great mental exertion, 
or who have groaned, during the sultry hours, 
under the tyranny of a cruel master — numbers 
of travellers, both by sea and land, will bless 
God at the approach of night, for then they hope 
for repose. And do thou bless him likewise, O 
man ! for, if thou hast well employed the day. 
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thoo mayst at nigfat expect refreshing slumbers. 
The shorter the days are, the more carefully we 
must watch the flight of our hours, and employ 
them with discretion. A night draws near when 
we shall no longer be able to work or act; but 
this eternal night will also be a benefit to thee, 
if, in the tomb, thou dost enjoy that peace, that 
repose which is the result of a well spent life. 
Oh! how delightful will then be this eternal — 
this everlastiqg sleep of death. 



JANUARY 15. 

REFLECTIONS UPON MYSELF. 

It is sometimes proper to turn our thoughts 
from outward objects, and fix them upon our- 
selves. In meditating upon the world which 
surrounds us, we have sometimes, no doubt, not 
only completely lost sight of self, but have also 
shown an indifference to the beauty of the starry 
heavens, and those innumerable blessings which 
the earth on every side presents to us. Let us,^ 
then, direct our attention to a minute survey of 
ourselves, by which we may be convinced that 
man is in himself as stupendous a proof of the 
divine wisdom, and power of the Almighty, as 
those prodigious objects whose vast and appa- 
rently boundless dimensions excite in us such 
sensations of awe. 

How wonderful is the union of my soul and my 
body! and how incomprehensible is their sym- 
pathy for each other ! I am sensibly and daily 
convinced that, when the rays of light fall upon 
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the objects which surround me, my soul, through 
the medium of my eyes, becomes capable of 
distinguishing size, form, and colour. So the 
vibration of air communicates, by means of my 
ears, the sensation of sound to my soul. From 
this delightful effect I am capable of compre- 
hending many circumstances and changes which 
are making around me, and of participating in 
the thoughts of my fellow creatures. I also feel 
every instant that, whatever my soul wills to 
do, my body instantly obeys its impulse; my 
arms, my hands, my feet — ^in short, all my mem- 
bers are subservient to its commands. All 
these facts are incontestible, yet I cannot ex- 
plain how they are effected. This reciprocal 
influence of the soul and body displays a wisdom 
and power beyond my comprehension; and I 
can only acknowledge it and adore my Maker. 

If T consider the body separately, it is still a 
masterpiece of the great Creator: it is, indeed, 
perfection ; every member is placed most admi- 
rably, whether we look upon its utility or beauty. 
Could I find a use for one more limb? or, on 
the other hand, could I dispense with any one 
I at present possess? Suppose that my eyes 
were attached to my feet, or placed where my 
ears are: what inconvenience, what deformity 
would naturally result from this transposition ! 
Fhe body was intended to ful^l various and 
very different functions; and, for this purpose, 
its exterior displays infinite knowledge, but its 
interior is yet more wonderful. The soul re- 
ceives from it every impression of external ob- 
jects* The organs of sight, hearing, smell, taste. 
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and feeling fulfil this end; and marvellous in- 
deed are their operations. But, in order that 
the body should transmit these different sensa- 
tions to the soul, it was necessary it should be 
flexible: the bones, the joints, the tendons, and 
the muscles in particular, which are capable of 
extension and contraction, concur in producing 
this effect, and give it motion. Yet this won- 
derful machine, the body, must naturally by so 
much exertion experience a visible loss: it was 
necessary, therefore, that this loss should be 
repaired. Parts of the body which we have not 
yet named perform this office. Of these, some 
receive the food necessary for man's support; 
others digest that food, and separate the nutrici- 
ous juices, which are conveyed to the different 
parts of the body; so that each member has 
sufficient for its consumption, if I may use that 
expression. All these operations are daily per- 
forming, and wonderfully do ihey fulfil dieir 
destined task. I bless thee, O my God ! that 
thou hast so wonderfully formed me: all thy 
works are admirable, and my soul joyfully ac- 
knowledges thine omnipotent bounty. 

Daily will I return thee thanks, O my God, 
and my Creator! for I am fearfully and won- 
derfully made. My body is the work of thy 
divine hand, and my senses show forth thy ma- 
jesty and power. Whether I breathe, or walk, 
or repose — in short, whatever I do, let it be to 
thy glory. May I rejoice eternally in thee : 
may my body become a temple holy to thee, O 
Lord! in which thou mayst eternidly establish 
thy presence now and for evermore. 
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JANUARY 16. 

OF THE INJURY CAUSED BY EXCESSIVE COLD. 

How is it that we are so sensibly alive to the 
injuries which the laws of nature sometimes in- 
flict, and are so uniformly insensible to the 
striking advantages which she is so constantly 
bestowing upon us? Mankind act in this to- 
wards God as they are accustomed to do to- 
wards their equals. A slight offence, a trifling 
injury is often sufficient to efface the remem- 
brance of all the former kindness and benefits 
of our friend or benefactor. Our ingratitude 
and pride diminish the price of the latter, and 
aggravate the magnitude of the former. It is 
particularly at this season of the year that we 
may make this remark. Man appears at this 
moment attentive only to the ill effects of the 
cold, without at all reflecting upon the advan^ 
tages which result to the earth from frost. If 
he discovers the least damage — if some parts of 
the great whole are afflicted, he thinks he has a 
right to murmur against God, without at all 
considering the good which arises from the par- 
tial evil of which he complains. Now let us 
consider, without partiality or prejudice, the 
advantages and evils which we may attribute 
to cold; and we shall then be convinced how 
little cause we have to condemn the government 
of our benevolent Creator. 

It cannot be denied that extreme cold pro- 
duces many inconveniences, and sometimes fatal 
consequences. It does occasionally happeq 
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that the frost enters so deeply into the earth 
that even the springs are frozen, the fish die in 
the ponds; the rivers, swollen by wintry snows 
and the expansion of the ice, oveiflow their 
banks, and ^' flood the country round ;" the 
water mills can no longer act, a scarcity of 
bread succeeds, and wood for fuel becomes ex- 
ceedingly dear. The vegetable world escapes 
not the general ruin : the seeds, if not carefully 
covered, freeze in the ground; and the trees and 
the plants die. Divers animals sink a prey to 
famine or cold, and the health of man, and per- 
haps his life, is exposed to peril. 

These are a few of the most striking effects 
of a rigorous season; but how many winters do 
we pass without experienciug them ! And even 
allowing that a few animals do die, that some 
plants perish from the cold, what are these in 
comparison to the advantages that we derive 
from it? Ah! let us be more circumspect in 
the judgments we presume to pass on the ways 
of God. Ignorant as we are of the connexion 
of all worldly things, and incapable of judging 
of <^auses and their effects, how should we pro- 
nounce upon what is advantageous or hurtful to 
nature? And would it not be the height of in- 
justice and ingratitude to condemn the whole for 
one solitary instance of what we call evil. Let 
us, on the contrary, acknowledge our own igno- 
rance, and console ourselves with the reflection 
that. the world contains more good than evilj 
more subjects of content than causes of afilic- 
tions. Let us also be convinced that our per- 
sonal interest induces us to consider that as evil 
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which is, io fact, working to the general good. 
Possessing such a frame of mind, we shall be 
tranquil in the midst of every event; and, what- 
ever may b% our lot, we shall not cease to bless 
our wise and beneficent Creator. 



JANUARY 17. 

OF THE REPOSE OF NATURE DURING THE 

WINTER. 

Winter presents nature under the aspect of 
complete repose. In the months .which have 
preceded it, she has been actively and evidently 
employed in fulfilling the wise decrees of our 
Creator for his creatures. How profusely did 
spring pour forth her flowers ! What a variety 
of seeds did she not present to us ! How did 
the refulgent suns of summer gradually ripen 
those fruits which, completely matured by au- 
tumn, so abundantly glowed around us! £very 
month, every day, we receive some present from 
nature. Can we mention a time when she has 
not either delighted our eyes, or regaled our 
smell, or flattered our taste? and has it not fre^ 
quently happened that she has satisfied all om 
senses at the same time? Like a good mother 
of a family, she is constantly occupied from 
morning till night in procuring for us, her fe- 
vourites, the conveniences^ l^e comforts, and 
the pleasures of life: our clothing, our food, 
luxuries, all spring from her maternal bosom. 
For us the grass shoots up from the teeming 
earth; for us the blossom blows, the trees dis- 
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play their foliage, and for us they bend beneath 
the weight of luscioua frnits. It is for us the 
fields display their golden treasures; for us the 
vine unfolds its purple clusters; it is, in short, 
for us that nature displays a thousand charms. 
Exhausted by her efforts, she at this season ap- 
pears to repose; but this repose, in fact, this 
sleep is necessary, that she may renew her la- 
bours at the proper period with more effect. In 
secrecy and silence, she carries on those opera- 
tions which are again to clothe the surface of 
the earUi with those children which she seems 
to have lost for eyer. The seed swells in th^ 
ground; the fibres of plants and flowers, and 
the roots of trees are insensibly imbibing those 
jttiees which will finally expand their leares, 
their flowers, their fruits. Thus am I compelled 
at all times and all seasons to adore thy wisdom, 
O thou benevolent Creator of the world. The 
apparent repose of nature during winter is not 
less worthy our attention than her activity in 
spring, summer, and autumn. Equally has Pro- 
vidence distributed repose and labour diroughout 
the year; and every succeeding sun agreeably va- 
ries the scenes which surround us, as best suited 
to the perfection of the whole. And have I pre- 
sumed to question the wisdom of this world's ar- 
rangement? Oh! pardon my rashness. Lord God 
Almighty! Daily am I more and more con-^ 
vinced that the government of thy Providence, 
however inscrutable it may appear to my weak 
capacity, is a masterpiece of wisdom and bene- 
volence. In contemplating the earth covered . 
with snow, I will think of the benefits which 

d2 
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result from this phenomeDon. If nature did not 
thus repose, could I expect my senses to be re- 
galed with fruits and flowers? — Could I chant 
the harvest hymn, unless the seed were fertilised 
at this season of the year beneath the snow? 
Numberless are the blessings which this repose 
of nature procures for mankind ! 

And for me also, O my father ! a time of repose 
will come, when I shall rest from my labours. 
Thou hast wisely pointed out to me the spring 
and summer of my life as the time for active 
benevolence, that my fading autumn may resem- 
ble those fertile trees which pour their fruits so 
abundantly into our bosom. May the repose 
of my winter, when my days are many, and my 
head is blanched by the snows of age — oh ! may 
the repose of my winter resemble that of nature. 
What would be my happiness should my co- 
temporaries, in speaking of me, say — ''He has 
consecrated the best of his years to the benefit 
of his fellow creatures ; his life has never been 
inactive; and even now, in the winter of his 
days, he reposes, it is true, but not in idleness; 
by his wise experience he contributes to the 
happiness of his family and friends, while he 
devotes his own attention to that celestial world 
of which he hopes soon to become a joyful in- 
habitant." 

And yet the utmost repose I can promise 
myself in this nether world is but a preparation 
for fresh troubles. Oh ! how does my somI long 
for the repose of the tomb and of eternity. 
There I shall enjoy uninterrupted tranquillity; 
there- the recollection of the troubles and afflic<^ 
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tions which I have undergone id this life will 
but increase my joy to ecstasy. In the strong- 
est assurance that this repose is laid up in store 
for me, I will endeavour zealously to fuliil all 
the duties appointed to me, and consecrate my 
talents and my strength to God and my fellow- 
creatures. Strengthen in me^ O Lord! these 
holy resolutions. 

JANUARY 18. 

THE LAPLANDERS. 

I COMMENCE this meditation with the most 
lively sentiments of gratitude towards my Cre^ 
ator^ and of pity for that portion of my fellow- 
creatures to whom nature has more economically 
distributed her blessings. 1 allude at this mo- 
ment to the Laplanders, and the inhabitants of 
the Arctic Pole, whose fate, when compared to 
ours, .appears but melancholy: their country 
consists of chains of mountains, covered with 
snow and ice, which do not melt even in sum- 
mer; and, where this chain is interrupted, no- 
thing but dreary fens and marshes present them- 
selves. In these desolate regions winter pre- 
sides during the greater part of the year, and 
the nights are consequently long and gloomy. 
The inhabitants seek a shelter from the incle- 
mency of the weather in tents, which they trans- 
port from one place to another; in the middle 
of these tents they make a 6re, which they sur- 
round with stones; and the smoke makes its 
escape through a hole, performing the dou- 
ble office of window and chimney. Round the 
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edges of this hole are fasteoed the chains to 
which are suspended caldrons, in which they 
dress their food, and also melt the ice, which 
serves as their beverage. The interior of the 
tent is lined with skins, to protect them from the 
wind, and their beds are composed of the same 
material. It is in these habitations they pass 
their prolonged nights of winter. Forty-nine days 
of this dreary scene they behold not the radiant 
orb of day ; but they still enjoy the benefits of 
three or four hours of twilight, and are occa- 
sionally cheered by the vivid brightness of the 
Aurora Borealis. During this period of what 
we should term darkness, nought disturbs their 
deep repose save the whistling of the wind round 
their skin-bnilt tents, and the howling of the 
wolves in search of their prey. 

How should we support the horror of this 
climate? or how endure the mode of living of 
these people? How should we complain, if all 
around us were one interminable and everlasting 
scene of snows ! or if, deprived of the daily and 
cheering rays of the sun, we were exposed to 
the intense cold, or to dwell in portable tents of 
skins! — If we were compelled to procure our 
food by the danger of the chase; or suddenly 
to relinquish the pleasures which we derive from 
the arts, and the comforts which spring from 
commerce! Should not these considerations 
render us sensible of the peculiar privileges we 
enjoy? — should they not animate us to bless 
that divine Being who has exempted us from 
so many disagreeables and inconveniences?'— 
Yet, while we acknowledge gratitude to the 
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Almighty for the blessings we enjoy, we are not 
to suppose that the northern nations are over- 
looked by a merciful Providence. The God of 
the universe has planted in the hearts of all 
mankind a love for their native soil, which equa- 
lizes in some degree the gifts of nature. To 
us, who have been exposed to a moderate cold 
only, who have enjoyed the scenery presented 
by the alternate variation of spring, summer, and 
autumn, the life of a Laplander would indeed be 
dreary. 

But the inhabitant of the northern climes is 
insensible to what he has never enjoyed. It is 
true that he wanders with difficulty Uirough the 
rude and uneven country in which he dwells, 
and that he is exposed to the greatest inclemency 
of the weather. But custom has rendered these 
difficulties familiar to him, and his body is har- 
dened against fatigue. The Laplander is poor, 
and deprived of many of the comforts of life ; 
yet he is ignorant of his poverty, and may there- 
fore be termed rich, since his wants are easily 
satisfied. He is deprived, during several months, 
of the light of the sun ; but his nights are cheered 
by the peculiar brightness of the moon and the 
Aurora Borealis. The snows and the ice, in 
which he is buried, do not render him unhappy; 
since education and habit have inured him to 
die rigours of his climate. Nature has pointed 
out to him the means of defending himself in 
some degree from the cold, by applying to his 
use the skins of beasts: the reindeer furnishes 
him with his tent, his clothing, his bed, his food, 
and his drink; with these animals he undertakes 
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long journeys, which they perform with the 
greatest swiftness, and without other food than 
the mosses they dig from beneath the snow». 

If the Laplander, in the midst of his priva- 
tions, had but a proper knowledge of God — if 
he were instructed in the tenets of our revealed 
religion — if he were less ignorant, and were ca- 
pable of enjoying the pleasures of friendship — ^if 
it were possible to unite these precious advan- 
tages to the natural tranquillity of their charac^ 
ter, these people would no longer be objects of 
our commiseration. If it is true that felicity 
depends more upon our feelings than our reason 
— that real happiness i» not confined to certain 
people or to certain climates, and that, with 
peace of mind, happiness may be found any 
where, may we not ask what has the Laplander 
to prevent his enjoyment of that happiness which 
is to be found in every corner of the globe.. 



JANUARY 19. 

OF THE WISDOM DISPLAYED IN THE FORMA- 
TION OF OUR GLOBE. 

However limited the human mind may be, 
however incapable it is of solving or even wholly 
understanding the plan of the Creator, in forming 
our globe, we can nevertheless discover sufficient 
by the assistance of our senses to excite our 
admiration of the divine wisdom. To convince 
us of this we have only to reflect upon the form 
of the earth. We know that it is spherical; and 
the reason for this formation we need not inquire. 
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since it is evident that it could not have been 
inhabited in every part but for this circumstance* 
The Almighty 9 in ■ conferring upon it this form, 
has thereby bestowed upon the inhabitants . a 
sufficient proportion of light and warmth; and 
established a perpetual chain of communication 
between the most remote parts, by causing the 
waters to flow without impediment. The earth 
could not have. possessed any shape so condu- 
cive to these effects as that of a globe. Its cir- 
cular form facilitates the distribution of light and 
heat to every part of the earth. Without this 
form the alteration of day and night, the changes 
of temperature in the atmospheric air, the cold, 
heat, dryness, and humidity could not have taken 
place. If our world had been square — if it had 
been conical or hexagonal-^-or if it had possessed 
an angular form, what would have been the re- 
sult? The greater portion of it would then ha^e 
been flooded, while the other would have been 
scorched for want of moisture ! some countries 
would have been deprived of the benefits arising 
from winds, and others, again, would have been 
a prey to continual whirlwinds. 

The enormous size of the matter composing 
our globe presents fresh subjects for admiring 
the wisdom of the Almighty. Had it been 
more spongy and soft, men and animals would 
have sunk into it ; if it had been harder, more 
compact, and less penetrable, in vain would the 
labour of the husbandman have been exerted; 
for neither plants, nor grasses, nor roots, nor 
flowers could have proceeded from its flinty 
bosom. Our globe is composed of regular and' 
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distinct layers; some of these consist of different 
kinds of stone, others of minerals and metals; 
while earths compose the remainder. The num- 
ber of advantages resulting from this arrange- 
ment, as relates to man, need no observation. 
From whence should we procure clear spring 
water, so necessary to our health and comfort, 
if it were not purified and filtered by the sands 
which are found at a great depth. The outward 
face of the earth displays a chequered and de- 
lightful picture, consisting of plains and valleys, 
of hills and mountains. Who is there that can- 
not clearly discern the wisdom of the great au- 
thor of nature, in thus varying its surface? Of 
l^ow much picturesque beauty should we be 
deprived, if one uninterrupted plain extended 
around us. But this arrangement possesses 
more substantial advantages than the mere gra- 
tification of our sight: this mixture of hill and 
dale is infinitely conducive to the health of hu- 
man beings, renders it more suitable and conve- 
nient abodes for so many creatures of different 
species, more adapted for the production of the 
immense and numberless kinds of vegetables 
and plants which beautify its bosom. If there 
were no mountains, the earth would be less 
peopled, there would also be fewer animals, 
plants, herbs, and fruits, and we should be to- 
tally deprived of metals and minerals ; the va- 
pours would become condensed and stationary, 
and we should neither possess fountains nor 
rivers. 

Who, then, is there that refuses to acknow- 
ledge that the plan of the earth, its figure, its 
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external aad internal constitution, are regulated 
by the laws of wisdom ; and that all is arranged 
so as to contribute to the happiness of the liv- 
ing creatures that inhabit it. O thou all-wise 
Creator of the universe ! great art thou in all 
thy works : in wisdom hast thou made them all. 
Whether I direct my eyes to the wonders of the 
surface, or penetrate the interior structure of the 
earthy I alike discover traces of infinite know-- 
ledge and extensive benevolence. 

How beautiful is this world ! how well adapted 
to the wants and comforts of the creatures which 
inhabit it! And, the short time I am destined 
to dwell in it, I can in fact discover but a very 
small part of its excellence. But how will my 
delight increase at the sight of that new earth of 
which I shall one day be an inhabitant! There 
I shall better contemplate the wonderful works 
of God. How great must be the beauty — how 
immense the riches of that new habitation, since 
the passing scenes of this nether world present 
objects so abundant in pleasure, so rich in bless- 
ings! • 



JANUARY 20. 

SHORT MEDITATION ON THE WORKS OF GOD, 
TAKEN FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

Hearken unto this, O Job ! stand still, consider 
the wondrous works of God. — Job, xxxvii. 14. 
He hath made the earth by his power, he 
)iath established the world by his wisdom, and 
hath stretched out the heavens by his discretion. 
For he is the former of all things. — Jeremiah^ 
X. 12, 16. 
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And God said, Let there be light; and there 
was light; and God saw the light that it was 
good : and God divided the light from the dark- 
ness; and God called the light day, and the 
darkness he called night. — Genesis, ii 3^—5. 

Thou, even thou, art Lord alone; thou hast 
made heaven, the heaven of heavens, with all 
their host, the earth, and all things that are 
therein, the seas,, and all that is therein; and 
thou perceivest them all, and the host of heaven 
worshipeth thee. — Nehemiah, ix. 6. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul! O Lord, my 
God; thou art very great ; thou art clothed with 
honour and majesty; who coverest thyself with 
light as with a garment ; who stretchest out thie 
heavens like a curtain ; who layeth the beams 
of his chambers in the waters; who maketh the 
clouds his chariots; who walketh upon the wings 
of the wind; who maketh his angels spirits, and 
his ministers a flaming fire ; who laid the foun- 
dations of the earth, that it should not be re- 
moved for ever. Thou coveredst it with the 
deep as with a garment: the waters stood above 
the mountains. — Psalm civ. 1 — 7. 

He stretcheth out the north over the empty 
place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing. He 
bindeth up the waters in his thick cloudy and 
the cloud is not rent under them. He divideth 
the sea with his power, and by his understand- 
ing he smiteth through the proud. — Job, xxvL 
7, 8, 12. 

For he maketh small the drops of water; they 
pour down rain according to the vapour thereof, 
which the clouds do drop, and distil upon many 
abundantly. Also, can any understand the 
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spreading of the clouds, or the noise of his ta- 
bernacle? Behold, he spreadeth his light upon 
it, and covereth the bottom of the sea. For by 
them he judgeth the people, he gireth meat in 
abundance. With clouds he covereth the light; 
and commandeth it not to shine by the cloud 
that Cometh betwixt. The noise thereof showeth 
concerning it, the cattle also concerning the va- 
pour. — Job J XXXV i. 27 — 33. 

God thundereth marvellously with his voice; 
great things doth he which we cannot compre- 
hend. For he saith to the snow. Be thou on 
the earth; likewise to the small rain and the 
great rain of his strength. He sealeth up the 
hand of every man, that all men may know his 
work. Then the beasts go into dens, and re- 
main in their places. Out of the south cometh 
the whirlwind : and cold out of the north. By 
the breath of God frost is given : and the breadth 
of the waters is straitened. Also, by watering 
he wearieth the thick cloud: he scattereth the 
bright cloud. And it is turned round about by 
his counsels; that they may do whatsoever he 
commandeth them upon the face of the world in 
the earth. He causeth it to come, whether for 
correction, or for his land, or for mercy. — Job, 
xxxvii. 5 — 14. 

He is wise in head, and mighty in strength. 
Who bath hardened himself against him and 
prospered? Which removeth the mountains, and 
they know not: which overtumeth them in his 
anger. Which shaketh the earth out of her 
place, and the pillars thereof tremble. Which 
commandeth the sun, and it riseth not; and seal* 
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eth Up the stars. Which alone spreadeth out 
the heavens and treadeth upon the waves of the 
sea. Which maketh Arcturus, Orion, and Ple- 
iades, and the chambers of the south. Which 
doeth great things past finding out, yea, and 
wonders without number. — Job ix. 4 — 11. 

Thou didst cleave the fountain and the flood : 
thou driedst up mighty rivers. The day is thine, 
the night also is thine : thou hast prepared the 
light and the sun. Thou hast set all the borders 
of the earth; thou hast made summer and win- 
ter. — Psalm Ixxiv. 16—17. 

He caused an east wind to blow in the hea- 
ven : and by his power he brought in the south 
wind. — Psalm Ixxviii. 26. 

He watereth the hills from his chambers : the 
earth is satisfied with the fruit of thy works. 
He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and 
herb for the service of man : that he may bring 
forth food out of the earth : and wine that mak- 
eth glad the heart of man, and oil to make his 
face to shine, and bread which strengtheneth 
man's heart. The trees of the Lord are full of 
sap ; the cedars of Lebanon which he hath plant- 
ed. Where the birds make their nests : as for 
the stork, the fir trees are her house. The high 
hills are a refuge for the wild goats, and the 
rocks for the conies. He giveth to the beast 
his food, and to the young ravens which cry. 
The eyes of all wait upon thee ; and thou givest 
them their meat in due season. — Psalm civ. 13 
— 18; cxlvi. 0; cxlv. 16. 

Thus saith the Lord, thy Redeemer, and he 
that formed thee from the womb, I am the Lord 
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that maketh all things ; that stretcheth forth the 
heavens alone ; that spreadeth abroad the earth 
by myself. — Isaiah, xliv. 24. 

For thus saith the Lord that created the hea- 
vens, God himself, that formed the earth and 
made it, he hath established it, he created it not 
in vain, he formed it to be inhabited ; I am the 
Lord, and there is none else. Remember the 
former things of old : for I am God, and there 
is none else ; I am God, and there is none like 
me. I form the light, and create darkness : I 
make peace, and create evil : I, the Lord, do all 
these things. — Isaiah, xlvi. 9; xlv. 7. 



JANUARY 21. 

WONDERS OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 

The human voice is the masterpiece of our great 
Creator. Whether we consider its functions, its 
variations, or its organs, we are equally at a 
loss to understand its mechanism. Let us, how- 
ever, meditate in silence upon its wonders. From 
whence is it that we are capable of uttering 
sounds ? The principal organ of voice is the 
larynx or windpipe, which is proved by the cir- 
cumstance that, when this is injured, the voice 
is either lost or rendered very indistinct. The; 
production of speech requires, however, the ac- 
tion of the tongue, the lips, the palate, and the 
teeth ; and the articulations are most complete 
when all these parts are most perfect in their 
structure, and in the most healthy condition. 
The windpipe is composed of circular cartilages, 
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united by .an elastic membrane . or muscle. At 
the root of the tongue the larynx is covered with 
a valve, called the epiglottis, which moves so as 
to modify and multiply the tones of the voice ; and 
it shuts close over the glottis when we swallow, 
to prevent the food entering into the larynx in 
its passage to the stomach. The opening of tke 
glottis is extremely small, and in every variety of 
tone its diameter must suffer a sensible change ; 
for the same diameter . must ever produce the 
same tone. Indeed nothing can exceed the va- 
riety and execution of the human voice. This 
will be readily allowed if we consider the infi- 
nite number of changes of which its organs are 
susceptible. 

Proceeding on the principle, that, where a 
number of movable parts constitute an organ, 
destined to some particular functions, and where 
this function is varied and modified by every 
change, in the relative situation of the movable 
parts, the number of changes producible on the 
organ must at least equal the number of muscles 
employed, together with all the combinations 
into which they can enter. Now the muscles 
proper to the five cartilages of the larynx are at 
least seven pairs, and fourteen muscles that can 
act separately or in pairs, in combination with the 
whole, or with any two or more of the rest are 
capable of producing sixteen thousand different 
movements. These are but a few of the muscles of 
voice. In speaking, we use fifteen pairs attached 
to the cartilages, and acting as agents, antago- 
nists, or directors, these are constantly employed 
in preserving the cartilages of the larynx steady, 
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in regulating the place of their situation, or mov- 
ing them, as occasion requires, upwards and 
downwards, backwards and forwards, and in 
every way, directly and obliquely, according to 
the course of the muscular fibres, f^^^^ mus- 
cles are susceptible of a surprising number of 
different combinations! cooperating with the 
former, the number of changes which must arise 
from the different degrees of force and velocity, 
and the infinitely varied order of succession in 
which they may be brought into action, are al- 
together incredible, amounting to some millions. 
These primary and secondary muscles give to 
the tongue an inconceivable variety of movement, 
and so quickly, that, in rapid utterance, they 
change its state three thousand times in a minute. 
These general and scientific principles may be 
illustrated thus : the palate, the teeth, and lips 
assist in the pronunciation of words and' letters. 
Let us confine our observations to the manner 
in which we articulate the six vowels, these 
having a simple sound. When we pronounce 
the letter A the sound is quite different from that 
we produce in articulating E, I, O, U, Y, even 
allowing that we speak them all in the same 
key. And this difference must ever riemain 
among the mysterious wonders of nature. In 
order to articulate these vowels, the mouth roust 
be more or less opened. The mouth of the hu- 
man species is differently formed for this pur- 
pose from that of every other animal. Even 
those birds which are taught to imitate the hu- 
man voice never pronounce the vowels correctly. 
Three of our organs principally contribute to 
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the articulatioa of the coosonantSy the lips, the 
tongue, the palate. The nose also assists in 
effecting this end; if we press it so as to prerent 
respiration through it, we shall soon be con- 
vinced of this. There can be no greater proof 
of the very wonderful construction of the organs 
of the mouth than the total failure of all human 
attempts to imitate the sounds it is capable of 
producing. The sounds of the human voice in 
singing have been imitated with considerable suc- 
cess, but not the articulation of words and the 
different vowels. Some organs have a pedal 
called " human voice," but it produces only 
those tones which resemble the dipthong at or 
«B. The efforts of art have been exhausted in 
vain to pronounce perfectly one of those little 
words which we utter so constantly and with so 
much ease. 

Let these considerations excite us to meditate 
upon that ineffable wisdom and goodness which 
God has displayed in the structure of every part 
of our bodies, and let it also render us sensible 
to the extraordinary privilege we enjoy in being 
thus distinguished from the brute creation. How 
melancholy would society be, and how much 
would our happiness be diminished if we were 
deprived of the faculty of communicating our 
thoughts by speech, and thus have the exquisite 
delight of pouring forth our hearts in the bosom 
of friendship ! How unfortunate should we think 
ourselves, had our lot been thrown among those 
unhappy beings who are bom dumb. We see 
many of these poor creatures around us, and yet, 
perhaps, we are not sufficiently grateful to God, 
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that, among the numerous blessings he has be- 
stowed upon us, that of speech is included* Let 
us employ this precious gift, since such was the 
intention of our Divine Maker, but let us employ 
it properly; let us employ it in glorifying the 
Almighty, and to the edification and instruction 
of our fellow creatures. 



JANUARY 22. 

OF THE DUTY OF SELF-EXAMINATION AND 
EDIFICATION IN WINTER. 

I INTEND addressing myself in this meditation 
to those Christians who profit by every oppor- 
tunity which presents itself for their edification. 
I would remind these persons, that the days of 
winter are particularly propitious to such pur- 
suits, and that they will convert them by this 
employment into days of benediction. Indeed I 
would also wish to point out the advantages and 
pleasures of this imperious duty. 

How much would your piety increase if the 
successive changes in the face of nature excited 
in you those feelings of devotion which led you 
from the contemplation of nature's works to na- 
ture's God, whose glory is as clearly manifested 
in the season of winter as in the heats of sum- 
mer. If you behold the earth covered with 
anow, the rivers swoln with ice, the trees strip- 
ped of their leaves, the face of all nature vacant 
and barren, think of the Creator's views in suf- 
fering this. A little attention will convince you 
that wisdom itself is the supreme disposer of all 
these events^ and thus the law of Providence 
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works together for the general good of his crea- 
tures. And if from your weakness and the nar- 
rowness of your capacity you cannot comprehend 
the smallest part of the designs of God, it will 
suffice for you to know, that snow and ice and 
all the phenomena of winter contribute to the fer- 
tilization of the earth, and consequently to many 
of the future pleasures of those who inhabit it. 

How many objects will winter present to you 
capable of exciting edifying reflections. You 
will see that in the space of a very short time 
the snow will melt, the ice dissolve, and the 
days glide away with equal rapidity. Should 
not these changes recall to you the uncertainty of 
life ? You inhabit a warm room and you enjoy 
every comfort. These enjoyments should neces- 
sarily kindle in you a feeling of commiseration 
for your fellow creatures who possess neither 
food, nor clothing, nor fuel. How short is the 
space of time between the morning and the night ! 
and does not this observation remind you of the 
shortness of life, and teach you to redeem the 
time and to profit by every passing hour ? You 
see with what carelessness some people expose 
themselves to danger on the ice; do not they 
present to your imagination the frivolity of those 
unthinking mortals who yield themselves a prey 
to the pleasures of the world ? And if you seek 
not only to amuse your mind, but also to nourish 
your soul, the objects of winter, if properly con- 
sidered, will supply ample food for this purpose, 
and you will exult in every good thought, e very- 
pious resolution, every consoling sensation which 
they shall excite in your soul. 

Imitate the bee; and choose, like her, the 
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sweetest flowers. To the pious mind the most 
barren field is rich in subjects of meditation. 

The greatest advantages will result to the 
pious Christian from such an employment of 
time. It will enable him to triumph over sen- 
suality, and to confine his wandering thoughts. 
He will have no occasion -to resort to turbulent 
pleasures in order to drive away ennui. While 
others are seeking pleasure in gaming, f^tes, and 
worldly pursuits, he will find ample and more 
noble amusement in the contemplation of God's 
works, whether he seeks it in solitude, or in the 
company of virtuous friends; for what can be 
so satisfactory as rising above all earthly pur- 
suits, and imitating, though at an humble dis- 
tance, the occupation of the angels in heaven. 
How delightful to behold God on every side of 
us — to discover his Almighty wisdom in the 
flake of snow, as well as in the flower of spring 
— ^in the frosts of winter as well as in the heats 
of summer. 

And this delight is within the reach of each 
of us, at all times and seasons, provided we 
seek constantly for proper subjects of edifica- 
tion. O! may the powerful influence of the 
divine Spirit assist our weak endeavours. We 
would rise in thought to the celestial regions; 
but the world retains us in its chains, and holds 
us back. O God ! deliver us from the ties that 
attach us to vain honours and pleasures, and 
take full possession of our souls. How exem- 
plary will our deaths be if our lives have been 
spent in the practice of piety and benevolence ! 
And how greatly will our joy increase when we 
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lure transported into the Gelestial region! and 
shall see, not as now, through a glass darkly, 
but shall contemplate with ecstasy, and compre- 
hend with understanding the wonders of thy 
ways and the perfection of thy works. In this 
delightful employment we shall find an inex- 
haustible sonrce of intellectual happiness^ and 
glorify thy name for evemore. 
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OF THE FEAR OF SPECTRES. 

The long nights of winter produce much unea- 
siness to many persons, because they are tor- 
mented with the ridiculous apprehensions of 
ghosts. This fear was in some degree excusa- 
ble in our ancestors, because they were not so 
enlightened as we are. But that it should 
still exist is most astonishing. Man has, how- 
ever, been always ingenious in conjuring up 
monsters for his own torment; as if the real 
troubles of life were not sufficient, he creates 
imaginary evils, and thus becomes l&e martyr to 
bis own creations. How many tortures of mind 
does the miser undergo from the fear of thieves ! 
•^-^he misanthrope from his distrust of mankind 
— the discontented from the apprehensions of 
the future ! Learn from hence, my dear reader, 
to become acquainted with the nature of the hu- 
man heart, and to feel the necessity of restrain- 
ing the wanderktgs of the imagination. If, 
during the night, imagination conjures up fright- 
ful phantoms, o£bentimes does the day produce 
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the same illusions, by pointing vice as yirtue ! 
How happy would it be for us if we fied with 
the same precipitation from the latter as we do 
from the former. Our fears in the iirst instance 
give us strength to flee; in the latter we are 
timorous and weak. 

But how is it that these chimerical fears take 
such absolute possession of persons who are not 
to be moved in situations of much greater dan* 
ger. The fear of seeing one single spirit makes 
us start, while the certainty of our inhabiting a 
world of spirits at some future time makes no im- 
pression upon our minds; and, although we are 
aware that each step in life brings us nearer to the 
presence of the £ternal Spirit, we feel no apprehen- 
sion on that account If, on the contrary, one from 
the dead should appear to us at midnight, and 
declare to us ** that soon we too should be called 
from hence,'' the most courageous man would 
stand appalled; he would reflect seriously upon 
this dread event, and would await the issue with 
anxiety. But whence comes it that we are so 
little attentive to the voice of God himself? has 
he not said, Prepare thyseif, O Israel! to meet 
thy Gad? How insane are we, then, to remain 
in fancied security where it would show wisdom 
to fear, and to tremble, on the other hcmd, where 
there is nothing to apprehend ! 

O ray soul ! yield not thyself a prey to noc- 
turnal fears; but fear the Lord tiiy God, at 
whose coming the most intrepid hero will shake 
with terror, and call out, in his agony, upon the 
hills to cover him, and the mountains to fall 
upon him. Fear thou to offend thy Maker, and 
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dread the vengeaace of the Holy of Holies: 
then thou mayst banish every other fear, and 
exclaim with David — **God is my strength: of 
what, then, should I be afraid?" 



JANUARY 24. 

OF SUBTERRANEOUS FIRES. 

If we dig to a certain depth in the earth, we 
shall find a greater degree of cold than upon its 
surface, because the latter is warmed by the 
sun's rays. It is owing to 'this very circum- 
stance that the inhabitants of hot climates are 
enabled to preserve ice for cooling their drink 
the whole year round. But, if we dig fifty or 
sixty feet below this depth, we shall find the 
heiat gradually increase — in some instances to 
so great a degree that it finally becomes strong 
enough to stop respiration, and to extinguish a 
light; while in others, again, the heat decreases, 
but never below thirty-six degrees. It is not 
easy to determine upon the cause of this heat: 
those who admit that there are subterranean 
fires in the bosom of the earth and attribute it 
to them are perhaps nearest the truth. But the 
admission of this truth admits another query: 
How are these subterraneous fires fed, and 
how is it that they do not consume every thing 
which surrounds them? 

Our globe gives ample proof of the existence 
of subterraneous fire by the explosion of volca- 
noes, which fire may perhaps be ignited by the 
friction of certain bodies known to be inflamma* 
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bl^ when exposed to atmospheric air: this indis- 
peusable ingredient (air) may be conveyed to 
them by means of caverns and subterraneous 
passages, or by the mouths of exhausted volca- 
noes. With regard to the limitation of their 
effects, we must place it among the mysteries 
of an all-wise Creator, who has set limits to the 
{)ower of the human mind, as well as to the 
waves of the ocean. 

Modern philosophers have, however, referred 
the origin of volcanic eruptions to Steam; and 
the following are their reasonings and conclu- 
sions upon the subject: — 

Sulphur, coal, ukl other inflammable matter 
have hitherto been supposed to be in a state of 
•ignition within the centre of the earth; but the 
products of volcanic eruption by no means agree 
with such an explanation. Earthy, alkaline, and 
metallic bodies form the lava; and, as the pro- 
ducts of combustion always have a reference to 
the combustible, such matters were not likely to 
be produced from sulphur and coal. 

We have only to suppose the access of water 
to large masses of different metals, and that it 
is decomposed by a galvanic action, as exempli- 
fied in experiments, whare copper and zinc are 
used in voltaic batteries. By these means im- 
mense volumes of hydrogen gas are let free as 
oxidised. The violence of the action sets fire 
to the hydrogen, and the accumulated heat is 90 
intense as to cause the fusion of every surround- 
ing substance. This theory unfolds the origin 
of those tremendous phenomena, earthquakes 
and volcanoes; for what power can resist the 

K 
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expABsire force of stefttn, or the (suddeo evolu" 
tion of gaseoos fluid, accompanied by torrents 
of earth in a state of fusion, wkich must be the 
result of such a concurrence of circnmstances* 

Etna in Sicily, Vesuyins in Italy, and Jurillo 
in Araeriba are the most noted Volcanoes. The 
Hccounts which are gireo of the eruptions of 
these volcanoes are quite terri^: sometimes a 
volume of black sinoke is seen to rise from them 
— sometimes a prodigious rumbling is heard; 
and this is generally followed by thunder and 
lightning, accottipanied by an earthquake; tibe 
dark vapour then becomes luminous, stones are 
thrown from the mouth of the crater to a great 
height, and fall again into the boiling gulf. These 
eruptions are occasionally so violent that frag*- 
ments of rocks weighing three thousand pounds 
have been whirled into the air, and have fallen 
at the distance of three miles from the volcano. 
But these are not their most deMructive efiects ; 
for, at certain times, the vitHlled entrails of the 
earth boil up, awd, «»ver#owing the edge of the 
volcano, cover 1^ svrroimding country with a 
thick boiling lawi, destroying ev^ thing it 
meets with. This lava, when cold, becomes 
hard; but, in its #oid state, H rolls steadily on» 
wave succeeding wave, till it reaches the S)^, 
where it still boils on for the space, perhaps, tyf 
a mile, the water of the 4>ceMi hltving no power 
ovet it when it is ^st mixed with them. The 
desolation produced by snch an event «s "Ais is 
iH>t to he described: houses, villages, cities, 
vmeyards, olive gardens, com #elds, all are 
overwhelmed with this boiling lava, and are 
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seen no more. In one eruption of Mount Etna, 
it is stated that fourteen dties were buried be- 
neath this volcanic fluid, and that the noise 
which issued from the mountain was heard at 
the distance of twenty miles. 

But how is it that these Totcanoes, which ,«re 
so destractive in liieir effects, should be per«tH>- 
ted so to desolate theearth? For what purpose 
has our aH-oserciful Ood created them ? and why 
does he not set boimds to their fury? And who 
am I that I should presume to make s«ich de* 
mafids? Shall I <]uestion the arrmiigeBeiits of 
supernal wisdom ? 'Diese volcanoes are not the 
work of chaftce, and I must therefore coacUde 
that the creatoar of the world has ordered them 
for some wise end. Of this I am eonyinced by 
the sdsiple reflection that it was necessary the 
subterraneous fines should have a Tent, in order 
that their fatal effects should be weakened or 
broken; and, although the countries in which 
they are found suflTer much firom efltrthquakes, 
they would be more dreadfully afllicted were it 
not for these voleanoes. And, after all, our ti->- 
mited understandings cannot pos»bly ^netrote 
many of the adyamtages which may arise to our 
globe from the influence of these wonderful and 
terrific engines of the Almighty will. 

These reflections should be sufficient to giv<e 
US confidence in the bounty of oiur^iyiiie author: 
and, althoagh we are surrounded by many won-^ 
ders which mce impenetrable to our comprehend 
sion, we will tAase our lips with this ejaculation : 
— ;«< Thy jiidgments, O Lord! are v«rily and 
truth, Had thy ways past finding ont.'' 

E 2 
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JANUARY 25. 

COMETS. 

These extraordinary stars derive their name 
from the Greek word Cometes, a hairy star: 
whether they belong to our solar system, or are 
links that join systems, thereby keeping up a 
harmony or union of systems, is as yet to be 
considered. This latter opinion is perfectly 
consistent with the analogy and connection that 
are found among objects, where the researches 
of human sagacity have been able to penetrate. 
Comets are solid opaque bodies, with long 
transparent tails, which issue from the side that 
is turned from the sun. 

They move about the sun in very eccentric 
orbits, and enter our system from all the points 
of the compass: their numbers are not ascer- 
tained to any degree of certainty ; some suppose 
that there are four hundred and fifty connected 
with the solar system, while others reckon about 
one hundred and twenty, whose orbits have 
been determined with sufficient accuracy. 

A Comet exhibits three varieties, according 
to its position, as seen from the earth: first, 
bearded, when eastward of the sun, and its light 
marches before ; secondly, tailed, when west- 
ward of the sun, and the train follows it; thirdly, 
haired, when diametrically opposite to the sun, 
having the earth between them, and all its tail 
hidden, except a few scattered rays. 

The most noted of all the Comets yet observed 
appeared in 1680, and its period was calculated 
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by Sir Isaac Newton to be 573 years ; therefore 
it may be expected again in 2255. This Comet, 
at its greatest distance from the sun, is about 
eleven thousand two hundred millions of miles; 
and, at its least distance from the sun's centre, 
is only 49,000 miles, being about one third of 
the sun's semi-diameter from his surface. 

In that part of its orbit nearest to the sun, it 
flies at the amazing rate of 880,000 miles in an 
hour; and the sun, if seen from it, would appear 
forty thousand times larger than he does to us. 

The first Comet on record was observed by 
Nicephorus Gregoras, of Constantinople, in 
June, 1337, the course of which he describes 
very accurately. The Comet seen at London, 
on the 30th of September, 1807, disappeared to 
the naked eye about the end of November, in 
the same year. . It passed in a N. £. direction 
from the Corona Borealis, where it was first seen, 
through Hercules and Lyra, where it became in- 
visible to the naked eye. That of 1811 is well 
known to all my readers. 

. Comets, seen through a telescope, appear full 
of spots and inequalities ; and are often so enve- 
loped by a thick fog that it becomes impossible 
to observe their form accurately. They are of 
very different sizes ; some of them scarcely equal 
stars of the third and fourth magnitude ; others, 
on the contrary, surpass those of the first mag- 
nitude. The nucleus is generally exceeding 
bright; but it sometimes seems to expand, iand 
then it assumes the same appearance as its disk. 
The form is not always quite round: neither is 
its brilliancy at all times equal. The tail is of 
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SO traBsparent a sabstance that the fixed stars 
may be discerned throagii it. This tail will fre- 
queatJy extead froai the horizoo to the zenith^ 
aad then indeed the comet presents a sublhse 
spectacle. The breadth of the tail gradually 
extends till it reaches its greatest extremity^ 
and, as its breadth increases, its Ugbt decreases; 
occasionallj it separates into broad rays. 

These remarks are the result of the nunate 
observations of the latest astronomers: yet we 
hare much to learn before we can arrive at a 
perfect knowledge of all that concerns these ce- 
lestial bodies, at least, as to their utility. Are 
they globes which, at one period, approach so 
near to the son as to be exposed to its utmost 
heat, and, at others, wandering so hr beyond 
the power of its rays as to be apparently plung- 
ing into the regions of darkness? Are these bo^ 
dies inhabited? Has the Judge of the universe 
intended them as places of punishment for the 
wicked? Are these wandering bodies destined 
to turn the course of the planets, and thus to 
effect their destruction? or are they desolate, 
void, and without form, as was the earth before 
the Almighty gave it light and life? 

The appearance of a Comet would not, as it 
frequently does, give rise to vain fears and con- 
jectures, if we were convinced, although we 
cannot discover the effects of this truth, that 
God has made nothing in vain. Some people 
look upon these phenomena as precursors of 
evil, foretelling the destiny of nations and em- 
pires; others associate war, plague, and inun- 
dations with their appearance. These supersti^ 
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tiaa9 p?op)^ ed>q4il4 reflect that the rftura of 
tJ^QCie Com^t^ bas( be^Q calculated, and that their 
return to qw system must be to fulfil more im* 
portant purposes than to an Bounce to a few 
shortlived mortals the fate which awaits th^mr 
Xhey are the production of diving wisdom » and 
it is therefore m viMn that m9n should f$|thom 
their mysteries. 

A Comet, traversing the vast regions of space* 
should excite in us far different feelings: we 
should look upon it as the herald of the majesty 
of the I^ord, who doeth wondrous things. Oh I 
may my soul rise, at the sight of one of them, to 
that Eternal Being who is the sovereign arbiter 
of all, till, called by him> it may wander through 
the deep vaults of heaven, and, lost in astonish- 
ment and awe, contemplate millions of worlds 
unknown to mortal man. 
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OF SNOW. 

I THINK I hear some of my Headers exclaim, 
upon reading the title of this meditation. Is 
it worth our while to bestow attention upon 
such a common phenomenon as snow? Yes, my 
friends, and my intention is to direct your atten- 
tion to this wonder, and to show you that the 
foi'mation of snow possesses the charm of at- 
traction to all minds capable of reflection. 

Snow consists of ws^tery particles, which have 
been frozen in the air. Drops of water, when 
meeting with intense cold in the atmosphere. 
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freeze and become hail. Snow differs from hail 
in this particular: it is composed rather from 
the vapours, before they are sufficiently con- 
densed to become drops of water. Experiments 
have been made, proving that snow is twenty- 
four times lighter than water, and that it occu- 
pies a space ten or twelve times larger when it 
first falls than it would do when dissolved ; and 
this could not be the case unless the water 
which composes it were extremely rarefied. But 
snow is not merely water; for the structure of 
its parts are not conformable to those of water 
and ice. 

The true formation of snow may be described 
thus: — Not only some parts of snow, but origi- 
nally the whole body of it, or of a snowy cloud, 
is composed of an infinite mass of icicles, regu- 
larly figured ; that is to say, a cloud of vapours, 
gathering into minute drops, descends; in which 
descent meeting with a soft freezing wind, or, at 
least, passing through a colder region of air, 
each drop is instantly transformed into an icicle, 
shooting itself forth on every side from its cen- 
tre, but still continuing their descent, and meet- 
ing with some sprinkling and intermixed gales 
of warmer air, or by their continual motion waft- 
ing to and fro, and touching each other, some 
are a little thawed, blunted, and frosted ; others 
broken ; but the greater part clinging in parcels 
together, which we call flakes of snow. These 
flakes, when perfect, are of a regular figure, 
composed of so many rowels, or stars of six 
points. 

How wonderful should we consider these 
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flakes of snow, if we were not accustomed to 
see them every year! But is it rational that 
their familiarity should render us insensible to 
their wonders? No, without doubt; this very 
circumstance should be an inducement for us to 
examine and admire the power of that God 
whose means are so inexhaustible, and who is 
always lavishing upon his creatures such asto- 
nishing proofs of his goodness. Have we any 
right to complain that winter lacks a variety of 
amusements? Is it not a wonderful and amusing 
spectacle to inspect the perfect symmetry with 
which nature has formed even a flake of snow? 
— to observe the prodigious quantities which fall 
— to observe the various forms which water 
assumes under the creative hand of God? — 
Sometimes it falls in drops of hail; sometimes 
it becomes one vast firm body of ice ; and some- 
times it falls in light and beautiful flakes of 
snow. All these changes tend to the advantage 
and ornament of the earth. Even in the smallest 
phenomena of nature, the Almighty shows him- 
self great, and worthy our adoration. 

T will no longer contemplate snow with an 
indifferent eye : its formation and the advantages 
which result from it will lead my soul to God, 
who formed it. O my God! thou who carest 
for all thy works, and whom all nature obeys — 
Thou, "who givest snow like wool, and scatter- 
est the hoarfrost like ashes — who castest forth 
the ice like morsels" — whoL^commandest even 
the cold to bless and fertilize the earth : to Thee 
be praise, and glory, and honour. Amen. 

E 3 
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JANUARY 27. 

OF THE RAPIDITY WITH WHICH LIFE PASSES 

AWAY. 

Our life is uncertain and fleeting. The truth 
of this proposition is undeniaUe; yet one would 
not suppose that it was a received truth by the 
generality of mankind, if we may judge from 
their conduct. I appeal to the experience of 
my Readers y if every step they have taken in 
life since their very birth has not convinced them 
of its fragility. 

Think of the swiftness with which the weeks, 
die months, the years have passed away: they 
had fled before you were conscious they were 
gone. Endeavour to recall them to your me- 
mory — to trace them in their rapid flight. Can 
you mark them in detail ? And, if some of your 
fleeting moments had not been remarkably dis« 
tingnisfaed, could you have even pointed out 
their history? How many years of infancy and 
childhood, which were principally spent in amuse;- 
ment, have fled, and left no trace behind ! Then 
came the days of youth, and hope, and passion ; 
when, hurried on by the whirl of pleasure, you 
never paused to think. To these years suc*- 
ceeded those of manhood ; reflection now 
checked your wild career; it was time you 
thought to change your life, and to act as a 
rationid being; but the cares of the world were 
so numerous that you had no leisure to pursue 
your wise resolves; your family increased, and 
your cares and anxiety for their provision accu- 
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miilated in propmrtioo. Old sgt imensibly wmAb 
his approaches; and 9U\l, perhaps, you bar^ no 
leisure, aad less strength lo perform the arduous 
task of reflection* What you have done and 
vrhat you have not done, the end for which God 
has placed you in the world, all pass alike un- 
heeded and unconsidered. And yet who can be 
certain that he shall attain old age? A thousand 
accidents may tear the delicate thread of our 
lives long before it gains its expected length: 
the newborn babe just sees the world, closes its 
eyes, and is reduced to dust; the youth of pro- 
mise is cut off iM^ore bis blushing honours attain 
their prime — a violent fever, an unexpected ac- 
cident consigns him to the tomb. As man ad- 
vances in life, he is assailed by fresh dangers : 
a life of carelessness and excess begets maladies 
whioh dispose his frame to the attack of epide- 
mic disorders. All ages teem with dangers of 
various kinds ! In short, the half of those who 
are bom are soon taken from this world, and 
perish before they arrive at the age of seven- 
teen. 

Such, O Christian! is the true and coirect 
history of life. Ah! may you so employ it that 
you may number your days— ^those days, so 
jshort, yet so important, that yoii may redeem 
the time in his rapid flight. While readmg this, 
a few hours have passed away, never to return. 
How many of these hours and minutes could 
you lay by as an invaluable treasure, provided yon 
employed them to advantage ! O ! think of this. 
Bvery passing moment of your life is a portion 
of your time, which never can be recalled; but 
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'the remembrance of these precious moments will 
be hereafter a future subject of joy or soi:row. 

How delightful to look back to years that are 
gone, and say, ''I have lived so many years, 
during which I have laid up a treasure in good 
works. I do not wish to recall them, but I do 
not regret that they have passed away.'' You 
will be able to hold ihis language, if you fulfil 
the end for which life was given to you, and if 
you consecrate your time to the great interests 
of eternity. 

JANUARY 28. 

OF THE FROST WHICH IS SEEN UPON 

WINDOWS. 

This little phenomenon proves how much sim- 
plicity, variety, and order nature displays in. her 
smallest productions. We often admire the ex- 
traordinary figures that appear on our windows 
in frosty weather; but it seldom happens that 
we give this object the attention it merits, how- 
ever unimportant it may be in itself. The .phe- 
nomenon I speak of is owing to the presence of 
heat in the atmosphere. Atmospheric air, when 
shut up in a warm room, seeks to expand itself 
on every side, and to penetrate where there is 
the least matter homegeneous to itself: the atmo- 
sphere in rooms is charged also with a humid 
vapour, occasioned by respiration. On the other 
hand, the atmospheric air outside of a window 
is generally dry and clear: it is inclined to ab- 
sorb heat and consequently to frost. The glass 
of our windows, forming a curtain which contains 
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neither air, heat, nor moisture, receives the ex- 
panding atmospheric vapour on its inner side; 
and being acted upon outwardly by the clear 
atmosphere, which has a strong disposition to 
frost, that diversity of crystallized figures is 
formed with which we see our windows covered 
during the frosty weather of winter. 

The first sketch of these figures is formed of 
very small filaments of ice, which are so nume-> 
rous as to cover the whole surface in a compliete 
# heet of crystallization : these filaments are the 
groundwork of the figures, and their formation 
may be easily traced. First of all, we can dis- 
cover long thin lines from which issue others 
like the feathers from the quill, and these fea- 
thers bearing others. When it freezes very hard, 
and that the first layer of ice thickens, it is then 
we are delighted with the view of flowers and 
forms of every description. It is also conjec- 
tured, that this great diversity of figures may 
also arise, not entirely from the motion of the 
air, water, and caloric, but also from tho^e im- 
perceptible chinks which are found in the glass. 
Whatever is the reason of this phenomenon, it 
is very certain that this sport of nature displays 
much art togejther with much simplicity. 

Perhaps some of my readers may consider as 
superfluous whaj; has been said upon an object 
which has no other end than that of giving to 
us a momentary amusement. But, it appears to 
me, that a trifle of this kind is surely as worthy 
our consideration as the frivolities which delight 
us in society. Certain phenomena of nature 
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which we almost hold in contempt are surely 
worthy our passing reflections. To a mind anx- 
ious for instruOtion they afford much gratifica- 
tion. Let us set aude our prejudices and our 
childish ideas, and we shall think very diffe- 
rently of the works of nature than we generally 
do; we shall then often discover the master- 
pieces of her works, in performances where we 
have formerly seen mere trifles. For nature ma^ 
nifestly declares her wisdom in the 9maUe$t of 
her productions, and in this she shows her supe- 
riority over art. 

Can any thing be considered too minute when 
it furnishes us with useful reflections ? For my- 
self, I disdain not to read her lessons of wisdom, 
though they demonstrate themselves to my ima- 
gination in the fanciful display of ice upon my 
windows. Contemplate the flowers which the 
frost has designed upon the fragile crystal, itself 
as fragile; they are beautiful and varied, and 
yet a ray of midday sunshine will totally efface 
them. , It is thus that the imagination figures 
all the worldly pleasures and possessions of this 
life; but these are but highly coloured pictures, 
which fade and wholly disappear at the light of 
reason. The importance of this lesson of wis- 
dom IS well worth the time and attention which 
we bestow on the momentary contemplation of 
frosted windows. 
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JANUARY 29. 

OF THE UTILITY OF BREAD. 

Among the great variety of food which our be- 
nevolent Creator has bestowed upon us with so 
much profusion for our support^ bread, the most 
common food, is, at the same time, the most 
wholesome. It is as necessary for the table of 
the prince as that of the peasant, and the invalid 
finds it as grateful to his palate as the man in 
full health. It appears to be particulariy des- 
tined for the food of man, for the plant from 
which it is made can be cultivated in every cli- 
mate, and it is di£Gicult to find in the inhabited 
parts of the world a country in which it will 
not ripen if it be cultivated with proper care. 
One proof of its indispensable utility is, that it is 
almost the only food that we can eat day afiter 
day and yet never be weary of it. All those 
expensive and highly seasoned dishes, invented 
by voluptuousness and ostentation, soon cease 
to be palatable by repeated usage, and even be- 
come in a short time disgusting to our taste« 
Bread, on the contrary, we always eat with 
pleasure ; and the old man of threescore years 
and ten, who has fed principally upon it during 
his long life, will relish his plain loaf when more 
aavoury viands have lost their fiavonr. 

It would then be bat just, my friend, that 
tiiou shouldst raise thy gratelul thoughts to thy 
benevolent Creator for bestowing upon thee so 
great a benefit. Is there among thy numerous 
articles of food one more generally wholesome. 
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more stren^hening, more nourishing than bread ? 
The smell of the most delicious perfumes is not 
more grateful than that of bread : the first, it is 
true, affect the senses more, and is more enli- 
vening; but the smell of bread, simple as it is, may 
serve to convince you, that it contains parts es- 
sentially necessary to repair the nervous jQuid. 
Its nutritive qualities cannot be better proved 
than by steeping it in water, when it gradually 
becomes a soft mass, consequently, we may be 
assured, the stomach digests it without effort. 
Let us then reflect upon the care of the Almighty 
for the preservation of our health in assigning to 
us bread as our principal food. Our finest 
juices are subject to corruption: it was neces- 
sary, therefore, that we should possess a food 
capable of resisting corruption ; and this quality 
is found in bread. As this food is derived from 
the vegetable kingdom, and that it possesses a 
certain degree of acidity, it is an excellent pre- 
ventive against putrefaction. Another, advan- 
tage it possesses is, that its consistency can be 
varied so as to render it suitable for every sto- 
mach, and by baking it more or less we can as- 
certain how long it will keep. I should indeed be 
unworthy of this blessing, if I were not sensible 
of its value. What ! shall I not return thanks 
to my Heavenly Father, who causes corn and 
wheat to spring from the ground for my nourish- 
ment ? What ! shall I resemble the brute, shall 
I partake of the food, and not praise him who 
gave it ! Shall I daily partake of so many bene- 
fits, and not lift my thoughts- to the great author 
pf all good ! No, O my Father and my God, 
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my grateful heart shall ascend to thee in praises 
and thanksgivings. Is it not sufficient, that in 
the days of our infancy we passed unheeded by 
thy gracious gifts ; now, that I know the hand 
that feeds me, T will bless him for evermore. 

And how can T better express my gratitude 
to this tender Father than in sharing the bread 
which I possess so abundantly, with those who 
have received so small a portion of it. Alas ! 
how many children, and belonging to the same 
father too, are less happy than myself, although 
they are more deserving. Scarcely have they 
bread to eat, and are in other respects equally 
destitute. And shall I, who have received so 
bountifully from the hand of God, shall I re- 
fuse to share my superfluity with my suffering 
brethren ! I could wish to alleviate the sorrows 
of all ; but I. know only the smallest part of these 
unfortunate beings, and my possessions are too 
limited to extend to them all. 

But, O thou kindest of Fathers, who knowest 
all thy children, thou canst satisfy all who cry 
to thee in their distress. T recommend them to 
thy paternal care ; give them, O Lord, the bread 
necessary for their subsistence, and grant them 
peace of mind and harmony of soul. Bestow 
upon me, also, these inestimable gifts of thy 
bounty, and then I shall be happier with bread 
for my food, and water for my beverage, than 
the rich voluptuary, who feeds on the most de- 
licious viands and most expensive of wines. 
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JANUARY 30. 

OF OUR DUTIES WITH REGARD TO SLEEP. 

It is melancholy to remark, that the greater part 
of mankind abandon themselves to sleep with the 
moat inconceivable ideas of security. If we con- 
sider sleep merely as it affects our bodies, ita 
importance cannot fail to strike us. But^ let us. 
for one instant, reflect upon the numerous dan- 
gers to which we are exposed during the repose 
of the night, and we shall then be convinced 
that we should never lay down to sleep without 
a certain preparation. It is not, however, at all 
wonderful that those men, who are so inoonsi^ 
derate and so negligent of their several duties 
during the day, should be so with regard to 
those of the oight. But let us, my friends, ani- 
mated by the true piety of Christians, glorify 
God even in sleep. 

How much praise is due to the Almighty for 
this blessing of sleep ! Perhaps you have never 
known its value, because you have always en- 
joyed it. Yet, consider well, sickness, grief, 
fears, old age may soon deprive you of these 
sweets of repose 1 Then you will acknowledge 
that sleep is indispensable and necessary for the 
refreshment of nature, and that the eqjoyment of 
it must necessarily be one of the most inestima- 
ble blessings bestowed by the Almighty upon 
his creatures. But is it necessary that you 
should be deprived of its important effects in 
order duly to appreciate them. Oh no; the pre- 
sent is the time, to-morrow may never come : 
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each Bighi, wlien weary nature demands her ac- 
customed tribute oi repose^ yield not to its be- 
neficial influence until yon have returned thanks 
to the Giver of all past good, and prayers for a 
continuance of his fatherly care. The proper 
Talue of sleep will prevent any abuse of it, either 
as to excess or as to neglect of it. Those who 
indulge in sleep through idleness or luxury, or 
those who deprive nature of her necessary por- 
tion of it through avarice or ambitious cares» 
alike pervert the decrees of God. Seven or 
eight hours tranquil sleep is sufficient to refresh 
exhausted nature. 

Above all things we should collect our 
thoughts and retire to rest with proper feelings. 
What would be these thoughts provided yon 
were assured that you would pass from the arms 
of sleep into those of death? Would you not 
employ your last moments in preparing yourself 
for this eventful passage, by examining your 
past life, and seeking forgiveness of your sins 
dirough the blood of Jesas Christ? During the 
long winter nights, that is to say, in the space 
of from twelve to fifteen hours, upwards of fifty 
thousand persons are compelled to depart this 
life. And who is there that shall presume to 
say his name will not be among the number? 
What would become of you, if, unprepared for 
so gpreat an event, you should close your ' eyes 
and wake no more in this terrestrial world ? how 
would you appear before the tribunal of the all* 
powerful Jesus? 

If, during the coming night, God shonld sum- 
mon ns to appear befcure him, how should we 
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evade the dread commaDd, or where conceal 
ourselves from his all seeing eye? Daily are we 
convinced of our own weakness ! O Lord, par- 
don our sins; cleanse us in the blood of the Lamb 
which was shed for us ! Oh, pardon us, and 
enter not into judgment with us, thy servants, 
O Lord ! 

« 

JANUARY 31. 

OF THE CHANGES WHICH ARE CONTINUALLY 
MAKING IN NATURE. 

All the vicissitudes of life arise from the immu- 
table laws established by the Creator when he 
called the world from nothing. During five 
thousand, years, the same periodical revolutions 
in the heavens and the earth have taken place. 
The sun, the moon, and stars pursue, without 
vaiiation, their destined course. But who is it 
that preserves them? Who is it that directs 
them? Who is it that has set bounds to their 
wanderings and given them their stated seasons? 
Who is it that has imparted to them a never va- 
rying velocity ? Who is it prevents their falling 
upon our globe, or losing themselves in the im- 
mense vault of heaven ? In short, who is it that 
preserves the harmony of the spheres ? These 
questions bring us to God: it is he who has as- 
signed them their destined orbits ; it is he who 
supports, who guides, and directs them. By laws 
inscrutable to us, he causes the planets to move 
with inconceivable swiftness, and with so per- 
fect an order that nothing can derange it. 
' Objects which concern us more closely are 
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subject to the same. revolutions, although they 
are not visible to our eye. The air is in perpe- 
tual motion, while it.turns round our globe. The 
waters pursue their course incessantly ; rivers 
flow towards the sea, and from its vast bosom 
ascend those. vapours which form the clouds. 
These again fall to the earth as rain, or snow, or 
hail, penetrating the porous rocks and supplying 
the springs; the streams of which increase to 
rivers when they are not interrupted in their 
course : thus the waters which descend from the 
clouds return to the ocean. 

The seasons have their appointed times, and 
follow each other in regular succession. Plants 
and harvest succeed each other ; yet is the earth 
never exhausted, for by continual reaction every 
nutricious particle restores itself to her. 

Winter, at the appointed time, brings with it 
the repose of nature ; and when it has fulfilled 
the intentions of the Creator, spring succeeds, and 
restores to her the children which constitute her 
ornament and pride. The same circulative power 
is observed in the body of every living creature; 
the blood flows without interruption in its nu- 
merous channels, distributing^ to every part those 
juices which are necessary to its support, and 
then returns to the heart from whence it origin- 
ally flowed. 

These reflections naturally lead us to an eter- 
nal and all powerful Being, who, before the 
world was, or ever its foundations were laid, 
foresaw, and in his omniscience willed these im- 
mutable laws of nature. He, who created, could 
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alone possess the power of directing and con^ 
nuiog so vast and incomprehensifole a plan. 

These reiectioBs, O Christiao, which are at 
all tknes worthy of our attention, are particu- 
larly so at the close of this oDiontfa. AU the re- 
▼olutioos of natore which have taken place since 
its eommeflceraeDt, have been prodnoedwith the 
utflMst wisdom nnder the directioa of God's 
proyidence. Daily has the snn revived as, and, 
after having Miilled its intended good, it has 
been succeeded by the shades of night. The 
goodness of God has daily renewed its^f for onr 
advantage, every change contributing directly or 
indirectly to our weli being. 

And now thb month, witii all its days, its 
hours, its moments, is gone never to return. 
Should we live for fifty years to come, the same 
succession of events can never take place to us. 
Yet a time will come when the whole machinery 
of the universe shall pause ; the rotatory motions 
of the planets diall cease, the springs of nature 
shall break, and the days, the months, the years 
shall be swallowed up in the great abyss of 
eternity ! 

Thep, O tiiou omniscient and self-^existing 
Being, through thy power my existence will be- 
come eternal ! Most sinoerely do I rcgoice that 
every month which glides away brings^eie nearer 
to the regions of felicity. 
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FEBRUARY 1. 

EVERY THING IN NATURE CONTRIBUTES TO 
THE COMFORT OF MAN. 

Be tremblingly alive, O man ! to the love which 
God manifests towards thee, in distinguishing 
thee al)ove the rest of his creatures. Acknow- 
ledge as thou shouldst the matchless happiness 
of being particularly the object of his boundless 
liberality — of being in some degree the centre 
of every thing which he has produced for the 
manifestation of his glorious attributes. The 
earth, the air, the waters teem with objects cre- 
ated for thy use. For thee the sheep is clothed 
with wool — the horse exerts his strength — the 
silkworm spins her silken cone ; for thee the bee 
distils mellifluous honey ; for thee the patient ox 
toils in the furrowed held; and it is for thee the 
woods, the 6elds, and gardens abound with such 
a profusion of beauty — such a variety of useful 
plants. Even the rocks and mountains present 
to thee the treasures of the mineral and metallic 
kingdoms. 

It is true thy wants are more numerous than 
those of the brute creation ; but hast thou not, 
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on the contrary, more iacolties, talents, and in- 
dustry, so that thoQ hast the power of appropri- 
ating every thing which snrronnds thee to thine 
own use? Hundreds of creatures contribute to 
nourish, to clothe, to lodge, and to provide the 
pleasures and conveniences of life for thee. If 
the Almighty has created thee with so many 
wants, it is precisely because they procure for 
thee the greatest variety of agreeable sensations. 
It would be impossible to satisfy thy numerous 
necessities, if those of the animal world were 
equally multiplied ; and in this arrangement we 
discover the wisdom of Providence, for it is in 
order that thou mayst enjoy a never failing 
abundance that the articles which support the 
brute creation do not interfere with thy wants. 

But it is not only in thy food that God has 
shown so much providential care: a thousand 
pleasures are within thy reach. For thee the 
lark carols his blithsome song — the nightingale 
her sweet melodious notes; for thee the flowers 
perfume the air, and charm thee with their varied 
hues. But, of all the gifts of Grod to man, rea- 
son is the most invaluable: it is this whi<^ ren- 
ders him capable of these superior pleasures ; it 
is this which enables him to overawe the brute ' 
creation, even to the subjugation of the lion and 
the elephant 

How canst thou, O man! be sufficiently 
grateful to thy heavenly bene&ctor for these 
blessings? How can the love of mortal man 
be sufficiently perfected to equal in any degree 
the love of God for him? Let the frequent 
contemplation of the liberality of the Father of 
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Nature excite in thine heart a fervour of devo- 
tion vfTorthy the great bestower of all good. 
Look around thee, and meditate upon the ^orks 
of nature. Inquire of the heavens, the earth, 
the sea; ask the brute creation — in short, all the 
beings that exist, the cause of their creation; 
and they will reply — ** O man ! thou art the 
happy being for vfrhose use and service all nature 
has existence.'' 

May this reflection penetrate thy soul with 
the most lively gratitude towards the Almighty 
disposer of events; and let thine only care, thine 
only ambition consist in an earnest desire for his 
favour, who has blessed thee above all other 
creatures. 

Such, my Fneod, are the reflections with 
which thou shouldst commence this month : each 
succeeding day hast thou fresh cause for ac- 
knowledging and celebrating the paternal cares 
of Providence for thy life, thy food, and plea- 
sures. But,, above all, consider well the joys 
which he has prepared for thee in eternity. 
Thou shalt one day be a partaker of that inefla- 
ble felicity which he has provided for his faith- 
ful disciples; the spirits of the blessed will be 
there thy companions, and thou wilt share with 
them, those joys which it hath not entered, into 
the heart of man even to conceive.^ 

How trifling do the goods of this world ap- 
pear when compared with the glory which awaits 
us in the abode of the blessed ! Worldly bless- 
ings are continually evading our grasp, but in 
the world to. come is perfect happiness for ever- 
more^. 
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FEBRUARY 2. 

THE INFLUENCE WHICH COLD HAS UPON OUR 

HEALTH. 

At this time of the year it is very common to 
hear people launch out in praise of the other 
seasons of the year: the pleasures of spring, 
summer, and autumn are now extolled to the 
greatest degree, because we are no longer in 
their actual enjoyment. Such, indeed, is man ; 
the good he really possesses he does not enjoy ; 
and it is only when he is deprived of it that he 
is sensible of its value. But is it true that these 
three seasons merit the whole of our attention 
and praises ? Is winter really such as it is very 
generally represented, totally without pleasure? 
and is it indeed the destroyer of our health? 
As this latter question may have a considerable 
influence upon our peace and contentment, let 
us impartially reflect upon the advantages which 
this season may procure even for our bodily 
health. 

The sudden variations of spring and autumn 
are exceedingly prejudicial to our general health, 
exposing the human frame to repeated colds, 
from whence arise many fatal disorders. In 
summer the air is sometimes charged with noxi- 
ous vapours, equally fatal in their eflects. Now 
winter is at least free from these inconveniences, 
and possesses, in fact, many invaluable privi- 
leges. The cold is favourable to an insensible 
perspiration: this circumstance has the most 
beneflcial effects ; besides which, we feel lighter 
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and more active^ our blood becomes purified, 
our appetite increases, and with this increase of 
health we acquire an additional flow of spirits. 
The bracing air of winter strengthens the body, 
while the heats of summer relax and enervate 
our frame. How insupportable, how depressing 
is the weight of a burning atmosphere! How 
impatiently do we long for the cool breezes of 
night, to refresh our languid bodies! On the 
contrary, the bright days of winter have none of 
these inconveniences: their bracing efiects are 
sensibly felt by the enjoyment we feel, even in 
labour, and the additional zest they give to plea- 
sure. The cold increases our activity, and ex- 
cites us to animated exercise^ in order to procure 
a gentle warmth. 

Thus you perceive, my brethren, that winter 
contributes greatly both to your health and 
pleasures. Our wise Creator has equally pro- 
vided for our well-being at this season of the 
year as at those apparently more genial. If 
you do not enjoy as much good health or as 
much happiness in winter as in spring, summer, 
or autunm, the fault unquestionably rests with 
yourselves. Perhaps you pass it in idleness; 
perhaps you shut yourselves up in hot rooms, 
never breathing the clear pure atmosphere of the 
'bright days of winter ; or perhaps you may spend 
your weary hours in restless anxiety for the 
future ; or, yielding to excess, you indulge in 
the pleasures of the table, or are sufiering from 
the effects of a life spent in licentious pleasures. 
^ow happy would mankind be if they would 
follow the laws of nature ! How excellent would 
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be their health, how cheerful their spirits, pro- 
vided repose was followed by labour, and plea- 
sure by employment! 

O thou benevolent Author of the Universe ! 
I acknowledge with the liveliest gratitude the 
wisdom of thy government. I bless thy pater- 
nal cares with which thou hast provided for my 
preservation, my nepose, and my comfort during 
the circliug year. Shall I then mar by my own 
conduct the pleasures of this season? Shall I, 
from mere wantonness, destroy my health and 
spirits, whilst thou, O my God! art constantly 
occupied with preserving and strengthening them? 
No: I will constantly endeavour to second thy 
benevolent intentions. Contentment of mind 
and gaiety of heart shall cheer my days: tem- 
perance and virtue shall preserve that invaluable 
possession, health. 
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AN EQUAL ATMOSPHERIC TEMPERATURE 
WOULD NOT BE ADVANTAGEOUS TO THE 
FERTILITY OF THE EARTH. 

We imagine that the earth would be a perfect 
Paradise, if,* everywhere and in all climates, 
there were an equal distribution of cold and heat, 
the same fertility, and an equal division of days 
and nights. It is thus that we, shortsighted as 
we are, presume to think, actuated in this, as 
upon every other occasion, by self-interest. Let 
us, however, suppose that this arrangement were 
carried into effect, and that every part of the 
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globe enjoyed an equal portion of cold and heat^ 
would man gain any fresh acquisition of pleasure 
in food, conveniences, or comforts? No: the 
earth, on the contrary, would have been the 
most melancholy and most dismal place, if God 
had consulted mankind in its- arrangements. 
The world, as it is, displays a variety without 
end. What a sad uniformity would the earth 
present, stripped of all those beauties and plea- 
sures which are the result of the revolution of 
seasons, of light and darkness, of heat and cold? 
Thousands of plants and animals, which can 
only live in certain climates, would cease to 
exist. Amidst the multitude of natural produc- 
tions, there are but few which would thrive in 
every temperature. Those animals which now 
inhabit the firozen zones could not exist in more 
southern countries; and, on the contrary, the 
animals of the torrid zone would perish, if trans- 
ported to the snows of Greenland. If every 
country upon the face of the globe produced the 
same things and possessed the same advantages, 
all communication between different nations 
would cease; there would be neither trade nor 
commerce; many of the arts, and several manu- 
factures would be unknown. And what would 
become of the sciences, if the mutual wants of 
people, strangers to each other, did not oblige 
them to hold some communication for the grati- 
fication of their several necessities. 

Suppose it were agreed that the heat should 
be equal in every part of the world, who would 
decide upon the degree of that heat? — Who, for 
instance, could support the heat of the torrid 
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zone? for» as the cold air of the other zones^ 
from the motion of the earth, is always absorb- 
ing a part of the heat of the torrid zone, as the 
world now is, the natural consequence of an 
equal temperature all over the globe, to so great 
a degree, would be such an extraordinary in- 
crease of heat that neither men, nor animals, 
nor plants could exist, but would all be scorched 
up, all destroyed. Let us now consider the 
subject under a different point of view. Allow- 
ing the degree of heat to be temperate all over 
the world, the air, in order to produce this, 
must always remain at the same degree of ele- 
vation — must retain the same density, and the 
same degree of elasticity. Consequently, we 
should never be refreshed by reviving breezes ; 
and the air, which is now so essential to the 
preservation of our lives, would become most 
destructive in its effects; the equality of heat 
would soon occasion innumerable maladies, 
contagious ' disorders, and plagues ; and our 
pretended paradise would become a desert. 

O thou all-wise and benevolent Creator! all 
thy works are good. In contemplating the va- 
rious productions of nature, may I always be 
convinced that they are the work of intinite wis- 
dom and power. Even in those arrangements, 
which, to my imperfect sight, appear to militate 
against the good of mankind, I can discover the 
same benevolent hand, furnishing ample sub- 
jects for admiring and celebrating the infinite 
perfections of the Creator. 

Such, also, are the feelings and convictions 
which shall henceforth fill my mind with regard 
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to the moral gOTernment of God towards his 
creatures. As, in nature, heat and cold^ light 
and darkness are unequally distributed, so is 
there likewise a vast disparity in his dispensa^ 
tions towards mankind. But in this, as well as 
in the arrangement of nature, I see the hand of 
God. As the fertility of the earth would be 
totally destroyed by a uniformity of heat, so 
would the happiness of man disappear, if an 
equality of rank were general. All that the 
Lord hath made is perfect and wonderful ! '' All 
his paths are peace and truth to those who walk 
in his ways and keep his testimonies." To him 
be glory and honour to all eternity. 



FEBRUARY 4. 

THE UTILITY OF THE STARRY HEAVENS. 

The starry heavens present an admirable display 
of the power of Uie Most High. To the eyes 
of those who love to reflect upon the works of 
God, the order, grandeur, multitude, and brilli- 
ancy of the heavenly bodies offer a most en- 
chanting spectacle. The mere contemplation of 
the stars, without any knowledge of their nature 
and their end, is sufficient to fill the mind of 
man with joy and admiration. What can sur- 
pass the magnificence of the deep blue vault of 
heaven, studded with innumerable stars of differ- 
ent magnitudes, and sparkling with varied bright- 
ness ? But has the Supreme Being ornamented 
the vast etherial concave with so many celestial 
bodies for the sole purpose of presenting a mag- 
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nificeht spectacle to the eyes af maji? Has he 
Created those innumerable suns solely that the 
inhabitants of this earth might contemplate them 
with delight as luminous specks? The idea is pre- 
posterous : the harmony which God has displayed 
throughout the works of nature, and the utility 
as well as pleasure which is everywhere the end 
of his most minute performances, falsifies the 
supposition the instant it is made. Other views, 
far more elevated than our gratification, must 
have given rise to the wonders of the heavens; 
and of this I will endeavour to give some proof. 

Among those stars which we can easily dis- 
tinguish, there are some which constantly occupy 
the same place in the heavens, and which are 
always above our horizon. Of these the polar 
star is most conspicuous — at least, it is the most 
important; for by it travellers, both by land and 
sea, direct their course, and reach at last their 
destined haven. Other stars again, although 
they are fixed as regards each other, seem ta 
rise and set at different times; and, as this 
change is performed in the most regular order, 
it enables us to calculate times and seasons, and 
to determine on fixed periods. The regular re* 
volutions of these stars mark precisely the return 
and the end of the seasons. To suppose, how- 
ever, that these are their finite purposes would 
be incompatible with the greatness and wisdom 
of their Creator. 

Those innumerable globes have, no doubt, far 
more sublime ends; and each in particular has 
a special and appropriate destiny. All the 
stars, which appear to us as small twinkling 
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specks, are suns, capable of enlightening, warm- 
ing, and cheering other globes. Is it, then, 
likely that God should have bestowed these 
properties in vain? Has he endowed them with 
such a refulgence of rays that their light pene- 
trates to us? and has he not formed worlds ca- 
pable of rejoicing in their benign influence? 
Has the Almighty, who has peopled our little 
speck of earth so abundantly — has he left those 
worlds without inhabitants? Perhaps those 
shining spheres are inhabited by beings of a 
different nature to ourselves, but equally capable 
of admiring and celebrating the magnificence of 
the Almighty; and hymns of praise and pious 
prayers may hourly ascend from these to the 
great God of all. 

To the ardent lover of God these conjectures 
offer the most delightful, the most enchanting 
pictures. How sublime the thought! Suppose 
that myriads of beings, capable of praising the 
Almighty, thus fill the regions of space; and 
who shall presume to limit the power of the 
Almighty, or confine the reign of animated na- 
ture to this stnail spot of earth? No; let us 
rather exult in the idea that the name of the 
All-powerful resounds throughout all nature, 
and that the stars above are peopled by beings 
all aspiring to immortality. 

O ye— (if such ye are, and of this I feel as- 
sured) — O ye, whom yet I know but by conjec- 
ture! the time may come when we shall meet 
face to face; for I too aspire after glory, and 
honour, and immortality. Then wil( the face of 
nature, the regions of interminable space^ those^ 
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■tarry worlds, all will be disclosed to me; while, 
wandering from star to star, my soul shall wing 
its way till it arrive, finally and happily, at the 
foot of the Most High. 



FEBRUARY 6. 

THE WONDERFUL STRUCTURE OF THE EYE. 

The structure of the eye far surpasses the most 
minute and laboured work of man: it is, in- 
deed, the most wonderful thing which the human 
mind is capable of comprehending. The clever- 
est artist would labour in vain in attempting to 
produce any piece of mechanism which can bear 
a comparison with the eye. Whatever man 
might undertake would possess that imperfection 
which is inseparable from all human productions; 
but the eye ! it is perfection. We cannot, it is 
true, comprehend the extent of the wisdom dis- 
played in its formation by our divine Creator; 
but let us employ the knowledge we do possess 
to glorify the Most High. 

Let us now proceed to meditate upon some 
of its wonders. The external formation of the 
eye is truly admirable. The eyes are placed at 
a certain depth in the head, and surrounded by 
hard and solid bones, so that they cannot easily 
be injured by external objects; the eyebrows, 
arched above them, and covered with hair, catch 
many small particles which fall from above, and 
which, from repeated and constant succession, 
would perhaps be more than the eyelashes could 
resist. The office of the latter is twofold; for 
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they not only act as an outward defence to the 
eye, but also soften the light ere it reaches the 
pupil. The eyelids are another important de- 
fence; for^ besides closing at the approach of 
evily when we retire to rest, they exclude every 
particle of light, and thus conduce to our peace- 
ful slumbers. 

The internal structure of the eye is still more 
wonderful: its constituent parts are tunics, hu- 
mours, muscles, and veins. The tunic, or exte- 
rior membrane, which is called the cornea, is 
transparent, and so hard that it will resist a se- 
vere blow. Behind this is another, which is 
circular and coloured: this is called uvea. In 
the middle of the uvea is a cavity called the 
pupil; and which appears black, from the pig- 
mentum nigrum which is spread underneath it. 
Behind this opening is the crystalline humour, 
which is perfectly transparent: in consistence it 
resembles a hard jelly, growing somew.hat softer 
from the middle towards the edges : its form is 
that of a double convex lens, but more convex 
on the interior than on the exterior surface. 
Behind this crystalline humour is the vitreous 
humour, so called from its appearance, which is 
like melted glass. Between the cornea and the 
crystalline is the aqueous humour, the most 
transparent of all : it is divided into two portions 
by the iris which swims in it. Six muscles, 
admirably arranged, move the eye in every di- 
rection. The most wonderful part of the eye, 
however, is the retina, a membrane composed 
of exceedingly fine network, attached to a nerve 
which unites it to the brain, and which is called 
the optic nerve. It is upon this retina that ob- 
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jects are reflected; and ahheugh, from its pecu- 
liar structure, it receives these objects inverted, 
yet we see them in their right position. We 
can best appreciate the extraordinary and won- 
derful structure of this part of the eye by reflect- 
ing that an extent of half a mile occupies upon 
the retina a space not larger than the tenth part 
of an inch ! 

1 return thee heartfelt thanks, O Lord God ! 
for the wisdom, the power, the goodness thou 
hast displayed in the formation of my eye: un- 
til now its wonders had passed unnoticed — now 
I am convinced ' that nought but Omnipotence 
could have produced so wonderful a machine aa 
my whole body. I am overwhelmed by asto- 
nishment when I contemplate my own person. 
Pardon, O Lord! if hitherto I have made an 
unworthy use of my eyes : and teach ine thyself 
their value, that these masterpieces of thy hand 
may answer the end for which thou didst bestow 
them. 

Let me never apply these wonderful organs 
to dishonourable purposes; but direct them to 
the contemplation of the heaven and the earth, 
and all things therein, that, by this art, I may 
be excited to a more lively gratitude, and to a 
deeper sense of thy mercy. When I behold the 
woes of my fellow creatures, ah I may my eyes 
drop tears of pity, while my hand extends for 
their relief. Let tears of joy bedew my cheeks 
for each fresh mark of thy fatherly goodness; 
and may my soul sympathize with the miseries 
of all mankind. Thus shall I fulfil thy bounti- 
f(d views, and render myself worthy thy appro^ 
bation. 
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FOGS. 



Of th« meteorologic objects which are frequent 
in winter, fogs deserve particular attention. 
They consist of a collection of aqueous and 
other vapours, that occupy the lower regions of 
the air, condensed by the cold ; and it is neces- 
sary for their formation that the air should be 
sensibly colder than the surface of the earth from 
whence these exhalations originally arise. When 
these vapours ascend from marshy districts, they 
are unwholesome, and often prove fatal in their 
effects ; in other respects I do not consider them 
prejudicial. The fogs in the Saone, for exam- 
ple, are salutary to persons who have a delicate 
chest; possibly because they contain unctuous 
and balsamic qualities, which imperceptibly act 
upon the lungs. 

When fogs contain simple aqueous particles, 
they spread over the bosom of the earth a grate- 
ful moisture; neither is the agreeable wanting 
in their effects. Viewed through the medium 
of a thick fog, the heavens aud the earth appear 
enveloped in a sombre veil; and the eye wan- 
ders from place to place without distinguishing 
a single object. The sun, seen through it, re- 
sembles the rising moon, when full ; it struggles 
bard to pierce the dense atmosphere, and at 
length succeeds in dispersing the vapours; by 
degrees the prospect brightens, and becomes 
distinct; as the veil withdraws, the sky, ihe 
earthy the hills^ the dales^.. the wooda resume 
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their wonted forms; and our delighted vision 
glances from one known object to another: the 
vapours either ascend to mid air, or seek again 
their parent earth. 

At the sight of this phenomenon, I recall the 
unhappy time when, to use a figurative expres- 
sion, knowledge was concealed by the mists of 
superstition and ignorance. In what a thick 
darkness was the whole earth plunged, till the 
sun of truth arose in all its splendour! The 
light of the human mind was so defective — ^its 
views were so confined that mankind were even 
ignorant of those things which immediately sur- 
rounded them: and the power of error was so 
great that not a single ray of light could pene* 
trate minds enslaved by prejudice and supersti->. 
tion. 

The sun of righteousness at length arose with 
healing in his wings: at his presence the clouds 
of error dispersed, and the darkness of ages va- 
nished ; truth and error assumed their real forms ; 
a happy futurity — eternity itself was presented 
to our view; and we became sensible of the 
sublimity and grandeur of our destination. But 
a great part of mankind, abusing the means 
offered for their acceptance and happiness, per- 
verted the uses of that benevolent light; and it 
consequently led them into the labyrinth of 
doubt, and there left them to bewail their folly. 

Yet, while I am sojourning here below, and 
during the days of my pilgrimage, I still walk 
darkling. The mists of error which surround 
me do not permit me to have clear and distinct 
views of futurity; and my own ignorance, my 
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prejudices, and my incredulity augment the 
darkness of my actual state. A h ! may they soon 
be dispersed! May the light of joy and truth 
beam on this vale below ! Thanks be to God, 
a way is open before me; and I can discern afar 
off the kingdom of eternity. Soon shall I reach 
those blessed dominions, where all is eternal and 
uninterrupted felicity. There I shall see clearly; 
there I shall discern the wisdom and holiness of 
the Lord in all his ways — those ways which 
appeared dark and intricate when I was sojourn- 
ing in the land of my pilgrimage ; there my soul, 
penetrated with admiration and gratitude, shall 
behold and understand the perfect harmony of 
the works of the Almighty. 



FEBRUARY 7. 

THE TIDES. 

A LARGE portion of the earth is covered with 
water. This collection of waters is called the 
sea, and is different in its nature from lakes and 
rirers. The latter contains a greater or less 
quantity of water, according to the seasons; but 
the sea never decreases in quantity. The ocean 
is subject to certain changes, which take place 
at stated seasons. It no sooner attains its 
greatest height upon the coast than it gradually 
begins to return to its lowest level. This in- 
crease occupies six hours, and its decrease is 
effected in the same time. This regular and 
alternate motion of the world of waters is conti- 
nually in progress; twice in the twenty-four 
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hours forming what is called an ebb and flood, 
or high and low water: the whole interval be- 
tween high and low water is called a tide. It 
is observed that this rise and fall of the waters 
is variable in quantity: at Plymouth, for in- 
stance, it is sometimes twenty-two feet between 
the greatest and least depth of water in one day, 
and sometimes only twelve feet. These differ- 
ent heights of tide are observed to succeed each 
other in a regular series, diminishing from the 
greatest to the least, and then increasing from 
the least to the greatest; the greatest is called 
a spring tide, and the least is called a neap tide. 
The spring tide generally happens about two or 
three days after the full moon; or, to speak 
more accurately, the spring tide always happens 
when the moon has got a certain number of de- 
grees eastward of the line of conjunction and 
opposition; and the neap tide when she is a 
certain number of degrees from her first and last 
quadratur. Thus the whole . series of tides ap- 
pears to be regulated by the moon. High water 
happens at new and full moon, when the moon 
has a certain determined position with respect 
to the meridian of the place of observation pre- 
ceding or following the moon's southing — a cer- 
tain interval of time, which is constant with re- 
spect to the place, but very different in different 
places. The greatest tides in Europe happen 
during the winter months. 

This ebb and flow of the sea conduces greatly 
to the purification of this mass of waters, which 
is the general receptacle for all the refuse of the 
earth. 
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These considerations should lead thee, O 
Christian! to serious reflections upon thy life, 
which ebbs and flows like the sea. Every thing 
is inconstant and subject to change; there is 
nothing lasting; hopes and fears, joys and sor- 
rows succeed each other. The stream of life 
is rapid and fluctuating; oh! be careful, then, 
lest thou shouldst be carried away by the cur- 
rent, and finally swallowed up in the abyss of 
darkness. Steer steadily thy bark, till at last 
it reach those smiling shores which are pre- 
pared for all who nobly stem life's changing 
current ! But, while we contemplate this vary- 
ing scene, let us rejoice that the ills of life are 
not more stationary than its pleasures. Perpe- 
tual sorrow is as incompatible with the decrees 
of Providence as never ceasing pleasure. From 
the vicissitudes of life arise our greatest happi- 
ness. Man would forget God, were he not 
sometimes reminded by misfortune that he is 
not dependent upon himself alone. Bless, then, 
thy Heavenly Father for his wise dispensations ; 
and endeavour to conduct thyself, during all the 
vicissitudes of life, in a manner worthy thy vo- 
cation and the hope of a life eternal. 



FEBRUARY 8. 

THE SUN NOT ALWAYS VISIBLE. 

The sky is not always covered with clouds; 
neither is it always brightened by the cheering 
beams of the sun. At times the clouds, having 
discharged their watery store, disclose to us the 
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serene blue sky; and nature, reyiyed by the 
sun's warm rays, appears in her resplendent robe 
rejoicing. During the tine days of summer, we 
were so accustomed to the presence of this bril- 
liant orb that we were almost insensible to its 
benign effects; but now, that we see it less fre- 
quently, we duly appreciate them : and it is with 
this as with all other blessings — we must be 
deprived of them ere we sufficiently value them. 
Health, repose, friendship, an ample revenue, 
and a thousand other enjoyments are continually 
in our possession ; yet are they but slightly va- 
lued, till the bed of sickness, the ingratitude of 
friends, poverty, and neglect bestow upon them 
their proper estimation. 

When, at this season of the year, the sky, 
which had been long darkened by clouds, is 
brightened by the sun, the earth, though enli- 
vened for a time, retains its lifeless appearance; 
the slanting rays are insufficient to restore all its 
beauty, or to remove the effects of the continual 
cold. Thus it is with the human understanding, 
which does not at all times warm the heart. 
Ye who are languishing in sorrow and sickness 
are sensible of this. In the winter of your days 
or in those of affliction, you see afar off joys 
and pleasures beyond your reach; yet the dis- 
tant view of these pleasures is reviving, though 
it last but for a few moments. O my God! I 
earnestly ask but one favour: if it ra thy Al- 
mighty will to cloud my latter days with afflic- 
tions, deign but to cheer my soul with a ray of 
thy consolation, and make me sensible of a 
happy eternity, and I will not murmur at my 
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transitory troubles. Iq the hours of adversity 
be thou present with me, and my fears and my 
troubles will cease. 

How uncertain — how fluctuating; is the ap- 
pearance of the heavens during winter! and 
how little can we depend upon the presence 
of the sun ! Now it shines with softened ma- 
jesty : but another hour, and it may be enveloped 
in thick clouds and darkness. Th6 beauty of 
the morning passeth away, and in midday the 
heavens are clothed with a gray and sober man- 
tle: so uncertain is every thing here below. 
Virtue alone is immutable; she never changes; 
she alone is capable of enabling us to support 
the vicissitudes and misfortunes of life with pa- 
tience and resignation ; and finally will lead us 
to those regions of indescribable felicity, wher^ 
God ''shall wipe away all tears from our eyes; 
and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow 
nor crying; neither shall there be any noore 
pain ; for the former things are passed away." 



FEBRUARY 9. 

EARTHQUAKES. 

In treating of volcanoes the origin of earth- 
quakes was also mentioned as forming almost a 
constituent part of these eruptions; but these 
earthquakes are local, and seldom take place, 
except previous to a volcanic explosion, or dur- 
ing the time of its action. But there is another 
kind of earthquake more extensive in its effects, 
iBind produced possibly by different causes. The 
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ravages of this tremeadous effort of nature are 
terrible : they have been felt in England, France, 
and Germany at the same time. The shock 
extends longitudinally, and appears to embrace 
a certain width of the earth, affecting it more or 
less at different places. These shocks are al- 
ways accompanied by a heavy rumbling noise, 
like that produced by thunder. 

After all that has been said of the origin of 
earthquakes, nothing certain can be adduced 
upon the subject, since it is impossible to pene- 
trate the internal recesses of the earth ; and the 
most refined researches amount to little more 
than conjecture. Of their effects we have fre- 
quently had melancholy demonstration. 

Earthquakes and volcanoes have generally 
been attributed to the action of nitrous and sul- 
phureous vapours, enclosed in the heart of the 
earth : these are supposed to ferment, heat, in- 
flame, and explode in volcanoes, accompanied 
by shocks and undulations of the earth. These 
phenomena (as we have already observed) may, 
however, arise from the expansive force of steam 
generated in the earth by means of currents of 
water coming in contact with subterraneous fires 
or large masses of metals, which are decomposed 
by a galvanic action, as exemplified in experi- 
ments where copper and zinc are used in voltaic 
batteries. As the metals are oxidised, immense 
volumes of hydrogen gas are set free; the vio- 
lence of the action sets fire to the hydrogen, 
and the accumulated heat is so intense as to 
•cause the fusion of every surrounding substance : 
hence the torrents of lava, and all the other con- 
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Gomitaats of volcanic eruptions and the pheno- 
mena of earthquakes. 

The earthquake in Calabria, which took place 
in 1755, was most fatal : forty thousand persons 
are said to have lost their lives from this cala- 
mity. At Castel Nuovo, the Princess Gerace 
and four thousand of her subjects were swallowed 
up. The town and its inhabitants disappeared 
so instantaneously that a man, who was stand- 
ing upon a neighbouring height, feeling a slight 
trembling of the ground, raised his eyes suddenly 
to look around him, and perceived not the town 
before him, but a cloud of white dust; Castel 
Nuovo had sunk to rise no more. 

Where can we find language to paint the 
horror of such a scene as this? Of all the ca- 
tastrophes which afflict the earth there are none 
so formidable, so destructive; and which sets 
all human prevention and forethought so com- 
pletely at defiance as earthquakes. In cases 
of flood the highest apartments of a house, the 
summits of mountains may secure an asylum 
from the waves; and, where the natural force 
of the waters and the lowness of the country 
threaten submersion, dykes may be opposed to 
its fury. But the earthquake leaves no hope. 
Every other danger appears to have its limits: 
the thunder does not consume whole provinces ; 
the plague may nearly depopulate a city: but 
the phenomenon of which we treat engulphs 
towns and cities and provinces, with all their 
inhabitants. 

Who can resist the power of the Almighty 
when he stretches forth his arm? Who can 
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stand before him when he rises to judge the na- 
tions? The earth trembles before him, and is 
shaken to her foundations; the mountains fall 
before him when his anger is kindled. His in- 
dignation spreads like fire, and the firm rocks 
tremble like the shaking reed. Who is there 
that fears not the Lord? Who is there that does 
not acknowledge his sovereign power? Thy 
judgments are incomprehensible » O God! Thou 
art good and merciful in all thy judgments. 

O my soul! be deeply penetrated by this di- 
vine sentiment, even when his wrath has gone 
forth, consuming whole countries in his displea- 
sure. And dost thou imagine, O man ! that it 
is for thy destruction that the Almighty sends 
forth these destructive calamities? — ^thou whom 
he could consume in the breath of his displea- 
sure! And thinkest thou the Most High need 
employ the concussion of elements and the 
whole force of nature to reduce thee to powder I 
— thee, a worm ! O ! rather confess that these 
terrible catastrophes have more extensive ends 
to fulfill, all working to the general good, than 
to crush thee to atoms. What is the fate of 
whole provinces and cities, crushing beneath 
them some thousands of human beings, when 
compared to the existence of those innumerable 
creatures who fill the world? 

O thou omnipotent and sublime Being ! I will 
adore thy name, even when thou spreadest terror 
and destruction through the world. I will do 
more : I will trust in thy paternal cares with the 
most boundless confidence. When the world 
itself shall dissolve — ^when the mountains shall 
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fall into the seas, thou shalt be my support, my 
strength, and my place of defence. Thou shalt 
be my aid and protector when nature herself 
shall disappear. 

With a good conscience for my support, I 
shall not fear when all shall shake around me. 
When the earth opens at my feet, and when the 
flaming heavens shall disappear, then will I ex- 
claim ''God is my rock and my defence: his 
powerful hand will support me for ever." 



FEBRUARY 10. 

OF THE ORDER WHICH GOD HAS ESTABLISHED 
BETWEEN THE LIFE AND DEATH OF MAN. 

The Almighty preserves the most exact and the 
most wonderful order between our life and our 
death. Both arc under his wise regulations, 
and they are both weighed out and measured in 
the most exact proportion. Calculations have 
been made at various times; and it has been 
proved that, if we judge of the whole from the 
result of a certain number of years, a proportion- 
able number of persons die every year. If ten 
persons die, twelve are born; and the periods 
at which their deaths take place is admirably 
wise. One infant but of three or four gene- 
rally dies during the first year of its existence; 
one out of twenty-five at the age of five years ; 
one out of fifty in the seventh year; one out of 
a hundred in the tenth; one out of two hundred 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth; much about 
the same proportion in the twentieth; and, from 

62 
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the twenty-fifth and onwards, the mortality be- 
comes greater, advancing in regular progression. 
Thus we see the wisdom of God in this arrange- 
ment ; since man is spared in his prime, and is 
principally withdrawn from the world when his 
strength and his spirits fail him. In many in- 
stances the vices of mankind, wars, and epide- 
mic disorders may carry off more in certain 
years than in others; but these calculations are 
given upon an average. All seasons of the year 
are not equally fatal; the spring is the most so; 
and the delightful month of May, which seems 
to revive all nature, is most destructive to the 
human race. 

Admire with me, O Christian ! the providen- 
tial care of the Almighty for your life. The 
days of the humblest beggar are numbered in 
the book of the Most High with equal care as 
those of the greatest potentate. How tranquil 
should this assurance make us! since the day 
of our birth and that of "our death are equally 
fixed by an all merciful Creator. Surely this 
should deprive us of all fear of death ! If we 
possess the consoling conviction of having found 
grace in the sight of Jesus Christ, we may also 
be assured that we shall not be called from this 
world until we are ripe for eternity. Seduced 
by our self-love, we often imagine, when death 
approaches us, that God treats us with excessive 
rigour ih calling us from this world; but we 
may be persuaded that, however premature our 
death may seem, it is fixed at a time most suited 
to our wellbeing and that of our fellow creatures. 

Do not, however, suppose, my dear reader. 
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that the wise arrangement of Providence^ with 
regard to life and death, authorises you to ex- 
pect a certain length of life. It is true that 
fewer persons die in their fifteenth year than in 
their third; but if, in a population which is 
small, only five young people die, how can you 
be certain that you may not be the very person 
whose day^ are numbered? Do not be so mad 
as to flatter yourself with a long life; for it is 
precisely when man is in the enjoyment of his 
prime that death makes the greatest ravages — 
just at that period, when our plans are all ar- 
ranged, when we are expecting their fruition, 
that death surprises us, and puts a stop to all 
our hopes and projects. 

Prepare thyself, my friend, for an event which 
Inay daily overtake thee. God in his wisdom 
has ordained that thirty thousand men die in 
one day; and why shouldst not thou be of 
the number? How necessary is it that thou 
shouldst daily think of death, and prepare thy- 
self to meet it! This should be the principal 
occupation of thy life. Let death then come 
when it will, he will find us watching; and we 
shall then in our last moments bless God and 
our Redeemer. 

FEBRUARY 11. 

REFLECTIONS UPON ICE. 

Water is capable of being condensed by cold 
to so great a degree as to lose its fluidity, and 
assume the appearance of a solid body; and we 
then call it ice. This transformation, which, at 
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this season of the year, is daily taking place 
before our eyes, merits a little of our attention. 

Ice is lighter than water, which may be proved 
by placing a vessel containing ice in a moderate 
temperature: it thaws first at the edges, and 
floats at the top; were it heavier than water, it 
would sink to the bottom. This may at first 
seem strange ; but water, when freezing, though 
it seems to become more compact, yet, as it as- 
sumes the form of ice, it in fact dilates, and 
therefore occupies a larger compass thaa it 
would as a fluid. This expansion is sometinses 
so violent that it will burst a copper vessel of 
SQ great a thickness that it would require a 
force of twenty-eight thousand pounds weight 
to accomplish. 

The first coat of ice formed upon the water is 
perfectly transparent; but, as it thickens, it be- 
comes opaque. Its opacity proceeds from bub- 
bles of air, of different sizes, which the ice con- 
tains, and which occasion a great refraction of 
the rays of light. Experiments have been re- 
peatedly made, proving that, during the most 
extreme cold, four pounds of ice lose, by evapo- 
ration, a pound weight in eighteen days; and 
that a piece of ice weighing four ounces becomes 
lighter by four grains in the space of twenty- 
four hours. The formation of ice commences 
upon the surface of the water; the opinion is 
erroneous which states that it first commences 
at the bottom, and then rises to the top; for it 
is the cold of the atmosphere which produces it, 
and this could take no effect on the water be- 
neath, until the upper parts were frozen. 
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The progress of water becoming ice is ex- 
ceedingly curious. When the frost is gradual, 
we can discover a multiplicity of little threads 
branching from the sides of any vessel in which 
it may be, and spreading in every direction in 
the form of angles, till at last they all unite, 
forming the thinnest possible coat of ice upon 
the water; to these threads succeed others, 
more numerous, and assuming the form of layers, 
which, increasing in number and thickness, unite 
themselves to the first reticulated coat of ice. 
As the ice thickens, a number of bubbles of air 
appear; and, as the cold increases, they increase 
in size : this circumstance it is which lessens the 
transparency of the ice, particularly towards the 
middle. When the cold is very intense, and 
that it freezes hard, a thin layer is formed on the 
surface of the water, commencing at the extremi- 
ties, and verging towards the centre. This is 
succeeded by others, assuming triangular forms, 
the bases of which are towards the outer edges, 
and the more acute angles drawing to the middle, 
as to a focus. 

But, after having reflected upon this pheno- 
menon, is it not natural to exclaim,** What har- 
mony — ^what order does nature display in the 
smallest of her works ! Every thing has its ap- 
pointed season; arid is, as it were, meted out 
with precision! Every thing concurs to fulfil 
the intentions of the Almighty; and, if our 
knowledge were more distinct and more perfect, 
we should dwell with delight and rapture upon 
the wisdom and justice with which God dis- 
penses- his blessings and accomplishes his in- 
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tended views. The little we do know is, how* 
ever, sufficieat to excite our fervent adoration of 
our great Creator, and perfect resignation to his 
will. 

FEBRUARY 12. 

OF THE SPHERICAL FORM OF THE EARTH. 

Ignorant people suppose that the earth is a 
vast plain; but, if this were the case, we must 
come to some spot where it would appear to 
terminate ; and it would be impossible to disco- 
ver, as we now do, the tops of towers and 
mountains before we could discern their bases. 
The earth is, then, evidently a globe; but it is 
not, exactly and strictly speaking, round; for it 
is a little elevated at the equator, and flattened 
at the poles, much like an orange. But this 
deviation from the spherical form is but trifling, 
for it does not exceed fifty English miles; and 
this, upon a globe whose circumference measures 
23,892 English miles, and 7364 in diameter, is 
a mere nothing. No doubt will remain respect- 
ing the figure of the earth, when we contemplate 
an eclipse of the moon ; for its shadow is circu- 
lar upon that planet. Besides, if it were not 
spherical, how could navigators have sailed round 
it? again, how could the stars rise or set sooner 
to the eastern part of the world than to the west- 
ern parts? 

The wisdom of the Almighty is manifest in 
this form of the earth, as being the most proper 
and the most convenient for a world like ours 
and its inhabitants. Light and heat, which are 
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SO necessary for the preservation of all creatures, 
are by this means equally distributed all over 
the globe. It is from thence day and night so 
regularly proceed, heat and cold, humidity and 
dryness. From its globular form the waters, 
too, flow equally, and the winds extend their 
salutary influence over every part of its surface. 
What pride — what ignorance should we not be- 
tray if we did not in this acknowledge the hand 
of an all powerful and beneficent Creator! — 
Should we, in fact, deserve to be the inhabitants 
of a world so wisely ordered, if, like the brute 
creation, we were insensible to the benefits we 
derive from it. 

O my God and Creator ! I will flee from such 
monstrous ingratitude — I will raise my thoughts 
to thee, when, overwhelmed by astonishment, I 
contemplate thy wondrous works. My Weak- 
ness will permit no more; else would I cele- 
brate thy praises with the heavenly host! Oh, 
that I could contemplate with a far seeing eye 
thy celestial works ! Oh, that I could penetrate 
the depths of thy wisdom ! But Thou wilt ac- 
cept my feeble efforts to glorify thee ; thou wilt 
lend a willing ear to my imperfect praises. One 
moment passed in the happy Jerusalem will en- 
lighten my understanding more than centuries 
here below. With what transports of joy shall 
I hail this ecstatic moment! Ah, Lord! my 
heart pants for this blissful change, when I shall 
contemplate thy works in perfection; when I 
shall see thee face to face; and ti^hen I shall 
glorify thy name with all thy saints throughout 
all eternity. 

G 3 
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FEBRUARY 13. 

OF THE SHORT DURATION OF SNOW. 

We see how quickly the snow passes away — 
how soon the rays of the sun, soft and moist 
winds, or abundant rains dissolve it, and it dis- 
appears. In a few hours the aspect of nature 
is entirely changed around us; not a trace re- 
mains of the resplendent veil which covered 
every object. 

Should not this rapid revolution make us re- 
flect upon the inconstancy and vanity of all 
earthly possessions? Surely it is not without 
good reason that nature presents to us such 
striking pictures of the transitory nature of every 
thing below. At all seasons, and by the changes 
which their return produces, she preaches to us 
this great truth in a powerful voice, exclaiming 
"All is vanity." If we look around us, what 
does the great theatre of the world present? 
— Any thing which is not perishable, or fragile? 
How quickly do the pleasures of sense pass 
away ! They disappear almost before we have 
enjoyed them. The rising sun sees us gay and 
contented: before it sets we may be plunged in 
misery and distress. 

And you, my dear Reader! have you not 
often felt, in the course of your life, that all 
earthly enjoyment is uncertain and passing? 
The riches in which we so much glory "make 
to themselves wings, and fly away;" and aban- 
don their possessor just at the moment he was 
about more particularly to enjoy them. The 
transition from opulence to want is often as 
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sudden as the most rapid thaw after a very hard 
frost. 

It is but too true, however, that these reflec- 
tions affect us shghtly while we are in the actual 
possession of earthly riches. We resemble those 
who, upon a fine winter's morning, set out for a 
journey, without at all calculating ot preparing 
for the sudden changes of the season. When 
fortune smiles upon us — when our path is strewed 
with roses, we fancy we have nothing to fear, 
not considering how quick are the transitions in 
this life from good to evil. Suppose that we 
have had no personal experience of this sad 
truth, it is certain a time will come to all when 
we shall be convinced of the nothingness of 
every human possession. Those who are en- 
joying the spring and summer of life should re- 
member the days of winter^ for they will come; 
and they will then perceive how transitory are 
those things upon which they have relied with 
so much, confidence; they will learn that all 
earthly pleasures resemble snow, which, for a 
time, dazzles the eyes, and then disappears for 
ever. 

Snow presents another important reflection. 
How impossible would it be for man, with all 
his boasted strength and wisdom, to free the 
earth from snow and ice ! The Almighty speaks, 
and the ice and snow disappear: He commands 
the soft winds to blow, and the thaw commences. 
And shall not this great God manifest the same 
power in the world of spirits, and in the super- 
intendence of our destinies? At his voice our 
troubles shall cease, and at his bidding pleasures 
arise. 
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FEBRUARY 14. 

SHORT HISTORY OF THE CREATION. 

There was a time when the universe was not. 
God willed its existence, and instantly the hea- 
vens and the earth sprang to being; but they 
were without form, and void. The first day of 
the creation God gave them motion, separating 
the luminous and igneous particles from the 
formless mass. God called the light day, and 
the darkness he called night: still the fluid and 
solid matters were as yet confounded the one 
with the other. The second day God divided 
the former; causing a part of them to ascend as 
clouds, and the remainder to cover the face of 
the earth. On the third day the waters, which 
thus flowed in every direction, rushed at his 
command to those deep cavities he had prepared 
for them; and the dry land appeared, covered 
with mountains and rocks, and hills and dales, 
and forests, &c. every tree bearing frutt and seed 
after his kind. The fourth day was destined to 
the magnificent production of the heavenly host: 
from that mass of light which the Almighty had 
separated from darkness upon the first day of 
creation, he formed those luminous bodies which 
serve to distinguish day from night, and to re- 
gulate the vicissitudes of the seasons : then ap- 
peared the sun, that glorious orb, difiusing light, 
and life, and heat; the moon he produced iVora 
the opaque matter of chaos. Hitherto nothing 
but inanimate matter was visible: the fifth day 
was employed in giving existence to a part of 
the animal world : the waters teemed with fishes 
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of all sizes and descriptioDs; the air with the 
feathered tribes. On the sixth day the bosom 
of the earth was covered with quadrupeds and 
reptiles, each perfect in its kind, endowed with 
instinct, and fitted for various purposes — some 
to roam the desert or climb the mountain's brow^ 
others possessing habits of a more domestic na- 
ture. The world being thus adorned, God cre« 
ated man in his own image, giving him absolute 
dominion over all created nature; endowed him 
with a soul immortal and eternal, capable of 
appreciating the vast blessings which surrounded 
him, and finally destined to inhabit the heaven 
of heavens to all eternity : but there was found 
no companion for man; and the Omnipotent 
took a rib from the side of Adam, the first man, 
and made it woman, to be a companion for him; 
and these two beings formed the masterpieces 
of his hand. 

Canst thou. Christian Reader, reflect upon this 
wonderful history, without being overwhelmed 
by astonishment and admiration at the majesty 
and power displayed in creation? Whichever 
way thou tornest, behold! the Lord is on all 
sides. The heavens declare his glory, and the 
firmament showeth his handiworks. All his ' 
creatures bear the stamp of his image in their 
perfection. It is only in considering nature 
under this point of view that thou canst become 
a fit inhabitant of this magnificent universe ; and 
how is it possible to contemplate the glorious 
work of creation without being penetrated with 
sentiments of veneration, love, and gratitude for 
its. great Author? He alone is worthy of our 
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profound respect and ardent love: he is the 
fountain from whence every thing proceeds 
which is grand, and heautiful, and sublime. 
Obey, then, thy Creator, O man! and let thy 
conduct be conformable to his wise decrees. A 
perfect reliance upon his fatherly care, a perfect 
resignation to his decrees, these are Uie strong- 
est proofs of thy veneration and respect, and 
these are the extent of his demands. -Apply 
thyself diligently to become, through Jesus 
Christ, the child of his love; and thou canst not 
fail of fulfilling thy duty towards God. 
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CORPOREAL ADVANTAGES BESTOWED ON 

BRUTES. 

When we examine attentively the formation of 
the bodies of animals, we shall discover in them 
many advantages which the human frame does 
not possess: their bodies are undeniably stronger, 
firmer, and more lasting than ours. The greater 
part of animals are capable of providing for 
themselves, according to their respective in- 
stincts, so soon as they come into the world; 
they are not subject to so many cruel maladies 
as we are: and what wonderful instinct, what 
sagacity, what skill do they not display in their 
niovements and the use of their senses ! What 
an exquisite smell do some possess ! What a 
piercing vision do others enjoy! What agility, 
what velocity do they display, whether in run- 
ning, flying, or swimming! And, if we further 
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consider the wonderful formation of their organs, 
their admirable structure, the majesty of form 
which some display, we shall find that, as far 
as corporeal advantages go, they, in fact, in 
many instances bear the palm. 

There are persons who complain of the lot of 
man, because God has not given him the velo- 
city of birds, the strength of the horse, the sub- 
tle smell of the dog, the piercing glance of the 
eagle, and the fleetness of the stag. These 
foolish murmurs arise from ignorance and stu- 
pidity : the gift of an immortal soul amply com- 
pensates for the corporeal superiority possessed 
by some of the irrational part of the creation. 
Why is it that the Almighty has bestowed upon 
these certain bodily prerogatives? Why has 
he so largely endowed them with strength, with 
such exquisite senses, so much agility in their 
movements? Why has he be^owed upon them 
such wonderful instinct and so much sagacity? 
In order, no doubt, to compensate to them the 
want of that reason he has bestowed upon us« 
By the use of our understanding we avert many 
maladies and dangers; or, by having recourse 
to a certain diet or medical advice, we may 
heal, or, at least, soften the infirmities to which 
our bodies are subject. Our intellectual facul- 
ties procure for us numberless enjoyments ; and 
our social commerce with our fellow creatures 
contributes in a thousand ways to our comfort. 
The brute creation is wholly deprived of these 
' advantages, which have their source from rea- 
son. In order, therefore, to equalize his gifts, 
God has assigned to them certain corporeal ad* 
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vantages; he has bestowed upoa them a certain 
structure, and senses suitable to their several 
wants; he has given them instinct, industry, and 
an admirable sagacity in distinguishing what is 
wholesome as food, and their proper modes of 
defence when attacked. Yet still they are in- 
ferior to man. 

Let us admire, then, the fatherly care of 
Providence for our well being. Even the cor- 
poreal advantages with which the brutes are 
endowed are for our advantage; their strength, 
agility, industry, and exquisite senses render 
them but more useful to us. Without the 
assistance which we derive from their strength 
and faculties, we should be deprived of many of 
the conveniences, many of the necessaries of 
life. 

But the trifling advantages enjoyed by the 
brute creation artf confined to this present world: 
man has been created for a better, where his 
body, reaching the highest point of perfection, 
shall be freed from all its imperfections, and 
from all the wants to which it is subject in this 
land of pilgrimage* 



FEBRUARY 16, 

THE MOON. 

The moon, next to the sun, of all the celestial 
bodies has most influence upon our globe. In 
herself, as far as relates to the magnificence of 
her appearance only, she deserves much of our 
attention ; but, when we consider the advantages 
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which spring from her iDfluence, she becomes 
an important object of observation. We can 
discover many of the phenomena of the moon 
with the naked eye, without the help of teles- 
copes. The moon shines by a borrowed light 
from the snn; her year is of the same length 
as ours, but her days and nights are together 
equal to about 29f of ours. When the moon 
is in a line between the earth and sun, it is invi- 
sible, and is said to be in conjunction; it is then 
new moon or change, but we call it new moon 
the first time it is visible after change, that is, 
the second day after change. The moon is in- 
visible at change, because her enlightened half 
is entirely turned away from the earth ; and, as 
she advances in her orbit, we get, by degrees, 
a sight of her enlightened half. When the earth 
is directly between the sun and moon, they are 
said to be iu^opposition, and the moon is said to 
be full, because we see all her enlightened half; 
she then declines, and shows less of her enlight- 
ened surface, till the change, when it is again 
lost to the earth. 

What obligations do we not owe to those 
men who, by their extensive researches, have 
so gready enlarged our knowledge upon this 
subject, and consequently so greatly increased 
the glory of God. By means of their midnight 
studies we are informed that the moon, which 
appears so small, is, in fact, a vast globe, the 
surface of which contains 663,042 miles, a cir- 
cumference but fourteen times less than our 
globe. Although the moon is the nearest planet 
to our earth, it is nevertheless 85,000 miles dis- 
tant from it. The face of the moon is varied 
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by spots, some of which are dusky or dark, and • 
some appear like luminous specks. The vivid 
specks are perhaps the summits of high moun- 
tains, reflecting the strong rays of the sun from 
their summits ; the dark spots are probably the 
transparent fluid seas; which, agreeably to the 
laws of nature here, absorb the rays of light so 
completely that they do not reflect them back. 

These discoveries and opinions, to which 
there is no solid objection, disclose to us that 
the moon is by no means so insignificant an ob- 
ject as ignorant people imagine; its size, its 
distance, and all that we know relating to it 
are, on the contrary, sufficient to prove the om- 
nipotence and omniscience of the Almighty. 

Is it natural to suppose that so large a planet 
as the moon should be created merely to give 
light to our earth during the night? or that it 
might produce the ebb and flow of the sea? So 
vast a surface as it possesses, apparently adapted 
to the uses of living creatures, is it totally with- 
out inhabitants? Has the great Creator left it 
a barren desert, without a human being to dwell 
upon it? This arrangement seems incompatible 
with the known wisdom of God ; and I am in- 
clined to consider it as peopled with a race of 
beings equally the care of his providence, and 
equally capable of adoring his holy name. But, 
as our ideas upon this subject must ever remain 
unsatisfied, let us merely contemplate the moon 
in its situation relative to our earth. 

The light that it bestows upon us is of infinite 
importance to us ; since, by its benign influence, 
we are enabled to pursue many of our occupa- 
tions, and perform journeys fit night, which it 
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would be incoovenient, if not impossible to ao- 
complish without the assistance of her silvery 
light. Besides, how imperfect would be our 
calculations of time, were it not for the regula- 
rity shown by the return of her changes in wax- 
ing and waning. It is true that the calculations 
of astronomers have, in some degree, set aside 
the absolute necessity of observing the variations 
of this planet; but still the utility of our alma- 
nacks is principally derived from the course of 
the moon. 

Lord God Almighty, I adore thy wisdom and 
bounty, which displays itself equally in the sil- 
very ligbt of the moon as in the golden midday 
sun. The more I contemplate the heavens 
which thou hast formed, the more is my soul 
filled with astonishment and adoration. En^ 
lighten the eyes of my understanding, O Lord! 
that I may rise far above this terrestrial globe, 
till I reach tliy throne — till my thoughts rest 
with thee, the Creator of the starry heavens — 
till I am deeply impressed with thy sovereign 
majesty and boundless power. Oh ! when shall 
I reach those blissful abodes, those regions of 
celestial light, where all is love and joy — where 
all is purity and peace? 



FEBRUARY 17. 

OF THE FERTILITY PRODUCED BY RAIN. 

The fruitfulness of the earth depends principally 
upon the moisture which it receives from rain 
and other watery vapours. If the irrigation of 
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the earth was left for the performance of man, 
what a prodigious labour would it not require ! 
and, after his utmost efforts, the drought would 
parch up the earth, and famine would ensue. 
The wells and the rivers would scarcely suffice 
for the arduous undertaking, and the vegetaUe 
world would languish and die. How necessary 
was it, then, that the vapours should be received 
in the clouds, as in vast reservoirs, and that 
they might descend again upon the earth in 
grateful drops of rain, to water and refresh the 
trees and plants ! How would the face of na- 
ture faint and languish without its reviving 
effects! The treasures she presents from the 
surface of her bosom are far more precious than 
her mineral and metallic kingdoms: mankind 
could very well subsist without gold and silver, 
but how could we subsist without corn and ve- 
getables? 

Consider, my dear Reader, the inexpressible 
advantages which the rain produces on the earth. 
A genial shower, falling at a dry season, renews 
the beauties of nature; more powerful in its 
effects than the dew, which, during the night, 
falls lightly on the grass and flowers, it acts with 
enchanting influence. The furrows of the field 
receive with avidity 'the refreshing moisture; the 
fecundating principle circulates through the seeds, 
and seconds the labours of man. The labourer 
ploughs, sows, and plants, but God gives the in- 
crease. Man does his part, and Providence 
supplies the rest: in the winter God covers the 
seeds with a vestment of snow ; in the summer 
he warms them with the rays of the sun, and 
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refreshes them with drops of dew. He crowns 
the year with his benefits, and he causes his 
blessings to succeed each other, so that man's 
heart is filled with joy and delight. But his 
benevolent dispensations are not confined to 
those countries which are cultivated: they ex- 
tend to distant climes, to the solitudes of the 
desert, and trackless forests, untrodden by the 
foot of man. If the rains fertilise the hills and 
valleys, they fall not without effect upon the 
rugged mountains; there they trickle through 
the cracks and apertures, forming large reser- 
voirs of water, which are afterwards dispersed 
in streams and rivulets. 

Forget not, O Christian! the innumerable 
blessings of the Lord. This month he pours 
forth his rains abundantly ; but how seldom is it 
that we properly appreciate this benefit, which 
is, indeed, from its effects, beyond all price! 
Vet we sometimes murmur when we are incon- 
venienced by them, and we presume blindly to 
jcensure the government of God. Ah! rather 
let us bless the Creator for every shower that 
falls, and praise his name for ever and ever. 
By his command the seasons are renewed, tind 
succeed each other in regular order. Et is for 
us that the rains fall, and fertilise the earth. 
Let us, then, adore the God of Heaven, and 
sing hymns to his praise. What has he not 
done for us, and what may we not expect from 
his bounty in future ! 
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FEBRUARY 18. 

PICTURE THAT WINTER GIVES US OF DEATH. 

I STAND in need of being constantly reminded 
of the end of my life: I have always too great 
an inclination to avoid all thoughts of death: 
and, even if this should not be the case, a thou- 
sand circumstances, a thousand dissipations 
leave me but little time to direct my thoughts 
to eternity. Yet it is necessary for my salva- 
tion and my repose that I should frequently 
direct my thoughts to this great event, that my 
fears respecting it may be diminished. I will 
therefore profit by the images this season pre- 
sents, and look upon them as the prototypes of 
death. 

Nature is at present deprived of the beauty 
and pleasures which ornamented her in summer ; 
the tields and the gardens, in which we delighted 
to rove, appear barren and deserted, and no 
longer invite us abroad. And is not this a 
lively picture of my life, when I shiBill have 
reached the winter of my days? All the charms 
of youth, in which I so much prided myself, 
and the attractions of manhood will have va- 
nished, and will perhaps be replaced by infirmi- 
ties and peevishness; no longer shall I taste or 
impart the pleasures of former days; and my 
qompanions, who were wont to seek my society, 
will no longer find enjoyment in my converse. 
How dull, how miserable would these days be, 
were it not for the hopes of eternity ! 

How short are the days of this season ! but 
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I should do wrong to complain of this, since 
I find so little pleasure in them; and, as my 
life is a constant struggle between sin and mi- 
sery, is it not a kindness that it has not been 
prolonged to a greater period? The way to 
heaven is short, and strewed with thorns ; why, 
then, should 1 wish it lengthened ? 

Several species of animals pass the winter in 
profound sleep, from which they do not awake 
until they feel the soft breeze of spring : so will 
my body repose in the cold and silent tomb, 
until the day of judgment shall wake me from 
the sleep of death. 

In the winter we are surprised by the approach 
of night before we expected it, and perhaps, 
too, in the middle of some occupation or pursuit, 
which we intended to finish before it anived. 
In this, too, I can discover an appropriate re- 
semblance to the night of death: it may come 
when I least expect it — ^when I am forming 
extensive projects for the future, or planning 
important enterprises. Oh! may it find me 
employed in those occupations which will entitle 
me to look forward to eternity with hope. 

The long nights of winter are, no doubt, sad 
and melancholy, and the dawn of day appears 
far off; and perhaps one reason why I look for- 
ward to the grave with something like terror is 
the apprehension of laying so long in the dark 
chambers of the grave. But, as the nights of 
winter pass imperceptibly away in gentle slum- 
bers, so will the night of death glide on till that 
day shall dawn when the world itself shall pass 
away. 
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Such are the edifying and useful reflections 
which winter may excite. Fear not, O Chris> 
tian ! to familiarize yourself with your latter end, 
and let it be always present to you, in every 
event of your life. Then you will behold death 
without fear; nay, more, it will be your conso- 
lation in misfortune, your counsellor in prospe- 
rity, and your buckler in the hour of temptation. 



FEBRUARY 19. 

MEANS OF PROCURING FIRE. 

In the long nights of winter, and during their 
extreme cold, how inestimable a blessing is 
fire I How melancholy and miserable would 
our lives be, if God had not bestowed upon us 
the united and beneficial influence of light and 
heat! Upon this phenomenon of nature philo* 
sophers have said much; and they have at last 
come to this conclusion, that fire is a substance, 
not a quality. The following are their reasons 
and conclusions: — Fire drives out other bodies 
from any given space: it has a constant ten- 
dency to diffuse itself uniformly, so as to main- 
tain an equilibrium: it dilates some substances; 
it must have penetrated them: it expels other 
bodies, and takes their place; therefore, they 
conclude that it must itself be a body, or real 
and material substance. It is found in almost 
every substance, and may be procured in various 
ways: the simplest and most common is that 
by collision. The production of fire by the 
blow of hardened steel upon flint is a curious 
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process, if we examine it attentively. When 
the blow is given, some particles of the flint and 
metal are struck off; and so violent is the heat 
produced by the stroke that they are rendered 
red hot, melted, and even vitrified. If the frag- 
ments of the steel be caught upon a piece of 
white paper, and examined with a microscope, 
it will be found to be spherules, and highly po- 
lished : its sphericity proves it to have been in 
a fluid state, and the polish upon its surface 
shows that it has been vitrified. The Americans 
produce fire by whirling round between their 
hands a piece of stick, with a blunt point, upon 
a piece of flat wood, and in a short time it ig- 
nites. Fire can also be produced by any pow- 
erful lens: paper and otlier substances can be 
kindled by placing them so that the sun's rays 
shall fall upon them, after passing through a de- 
canter of water. Dr. Herschel has proved lately 
that the solar rays consist of two kinds, those 
which produce light and others which produce 
heat, which can be separated from each other 
by the prism. 

How little do we reflect upon the surprising 
operations of nature, which are daily taking 
place around us! Satisfied that our food is 
dressed, that our rooms are warmed and enlight- 
ened, either by the sun or by fire, we are content 
to be totally ignorant of the causes from whence 
these blessings spring: were we to accustom 
ourselves to contemplate the phenomena which 
surround us, we should find ample excitement 
to the love of our Creator — we should admire 
his wisdom and adore his power. The wonder- 

H 
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ful diffusion of fire throughout the greater part 
of nature is sufficient to kindle in our breasts 
the most rapturous gratitude, when we consider 
its beneficial effect. But, alas ! we are insen- 
sible to the daily gifts we receive from Provi- 
dence; their abundance makes us indifferent as 
to their value. Yet these very benefits are most 
important to us ; for how could we exist without 
them. 

Let your thoughts, O Christian! be always 
directed to your wise and benevolent Creator; 
and, in enjoying his blessings, even those which 
appear insignificant and trivial, accustom your- 
selves to raise your hearts towards him, and to 
honour him as the source of all good. 

O God! how great is thy goodness, which 
extends itself over the whole earth ! Thy bene- 
volence on all sides surrounds us, as well as 
light and heat. Ah ! may I be sensible of their 
effects — ^may they enlighten and infiame my 
soul. Kindle in me, O heavenly Father! some 
sparks of thine ardent love, that I may impart 
them to my brethren, and rejoice likewise in 
their all-powerful influence. - 



FEBRUARY 20. 

OF THE EQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 

SEASONS. 

At this season of the year, when we are shiver- 
ing with the cold, and the earth appears to deny 
us her usual gifts, there are countries whose in- 
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habitants enjoy the beauties of spring, others 
the luxuries of summer; while a third portion 
of mankind are reaping the harvests of autumn, 
or plucking the luscious grapes in their vine- 
yards. It is thus the divine wisdom dilSiises 
his favours to all hb creatures, though at differ- 
ent seasons. His impartial love extends to all 
created beings, without any respect to their 
rank, to their nation, or their merit. It is suffi- 
cient that man stands in need of his assistance 
to receive it. His benevolence is equally felt 
in the deserts of Arabia as in the cultivated 
plains of Europe; and his government is the 
same in its influence at the poles as in the rest 
of the earth. 

But how is it, if God distributes his favours 
equally, that he has deprived some countries of 
the pleasures of spring, while to others he has 
bestowed them so bountifully? How is it that 
the sun diffuses his beams with so much parti- 
ality that, in some climates, the days are months, 
and the nights the same? Why, towards the 
poles, are the countries covered with ice, instead 
of displaying the fertility of our hills and valleys? 
— And who art thou, O man! to question the 
decrees of the Most High, or speculate upon 
the wisdom of .his government? Proud and 
presuming mortal, humble thyself before thy 
Maker, and acknowledge the wisdom of those. 
ways which thy feeble judgment cannot pene- 
trate. Perhaps thou dost imagine that Provi- 
dence is partial in not allotting to certain parts 
of the world those advantages and that happi- 
ness which he has so profusely bestowed upon 
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others. In this thou art mistaken: God has 
dispensed to every country that portion of com- 
fort and conrenieuce which best suits its inha- 
bitants. The length of the days vary according 
to the climates; but, upon an aggregate, the 
number of enlightened hours in each is nearly 
equal, although they are differently divided. In 
the torrid zone the days and nights are equal; 
while this circumstance happens to the rest of 
the world but twice in the year, when the sun 
is in the equinoxes. It is true that, for a time, 
the sun withdraws his beams to a certain dis- 
tance, and that summer smiles in one part of the 
globe, while winter freezes in another. If the 
inhabitants of the arctic zone are deprived of 
the sun's light for a long period of time, at one 
season of the year, they, on the contrary, enjoy 
his presence for the same length of time at ano- 
ther, and their twilights are beautiful. 

The earth is filled with thy bounty, O Lord ! 
It extends from the heaven to the earth, and 
even beyond the clouds. Where is there a 
place in the whole universe which is devoid of 
thy presence? Where is the man who, in every 
season, is insensible to thy wise and benevolent 
decrees? I rejoice to live under thy beneficent 
empire ; I rejoice in the midst of the numberless 
benedictions with which thou hast filled the 
earth. Oh! that the rest of mankind, in all 
parts of the world, might live as happily, tran- 
quilly, and contentedly as I do myself. Thou, 
O God! who seest the secrets of my heart — 
thou knowest that I wish all my fellow crea- 
tures to share my happiness. As thou lovest 
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all thy creatures, and that, without exception 
of persons, all being equally thy care, fill my 
heart with the same extensive bencTolence, that 
I may not only exert myself in their seryice, 
but daily offer up prayers for all mankind. 



FEBRUARY 21. 

OF THE UTILITY OF OUR SENSES. 

I AM about to consider myself as a sensitive 
being, endowed with certain wonderful organs, 
from whence I derive all my sensations and 
pleasures, and those apprehensions of danger 
which conduce to my security. 

Through the medium of my eyes I acquire 
the perception of light and colours; my ears 
convey to my soul all sounds; my smell and 
my taste convey to me sensations either agree- 
able or disagreeable, as they are sweet or bitter, 
fragrant 'or otherwise, &c.; feeling enables me 
to judge of heat or cold, of damp or moist, soft 
or hard, &c. 

Of how many pleasures should I be deprived, 
if, suddenly, T lost my sight, smell, hearing, 
taste, or feeling! Without sight, how could I 
avoid danger, or contemplate the glory and ma- 
jesty of the heavens, and all the terrestrial 
beauty which surrounds me? Without hearing, 
I should have no warning of approaching dan- 
gers, and should, moreover, lose the exquisite 
charms of conversation and music; without this 
faculty I could never have increased my know- 
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ledge y but must for ever have remained in a 
state of uncultivated nature. The discrimina- 
tion [ now possess as to what is wholesome as 
food — all the delights which arise from the per^ 
fumes of spring, and a thousand other enjoy- 
ments would vanish, provided my taste and 
smell were taken from me. If I were deprived 
of feeling, how should I preserve myself in the 
midst of so many unforeseen perils? I cannot, 
therefore, be too grateful to the Almighty for 
the perfect enjoyment of my senses. I adore 
thy divine wisdom, O my Creator and my God ! 
My voice shall ascend in songs of praise, and 
my ears shall be ravished with universal hymns, 
which all nature chants around me to thy ho- 
nour. 

Let me, then, never misapply the use of those 
senses, which were given to me for tiie noblest 
purposes. Let me not degrade myself by con- 
fining their uses to mere animal functions; for 
the pleasures of sense may be allied to those 
of a higher order, by uniting them with the more 
noble occupations of the mind. 

A time will come when my eyes will be in- 
sensible to the beauty of external objects, and 
the sounds of music will pass unheeded on my 
ears; the most exquisite viands will lose their 
taste, and the flavour of the most exquisite 
liquors will cease to please; all my senses, in 
short, will lose their zest: and how miserable 
shall I then be, unless I have laid up a store of 
mental enjoyments to supply their place. May 
the divine Spirit so guide my heart and direct 
my ways that, while enjoying the pleasures of 
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sense, I may never lose sight of the great end 
of my existence, but glorify my Creator here 
below, by habituating myself to the sublime 
pursuits of eternity. 

At such a moment as this, when I am deeply 
sensible of the importance of the perfect enjoy- 
ment of my senses, let me not neglect those 
of my unfortunate brethren who are deprived of 
equal advantages. M^ho am I, Lord, that thou 
hast so favoured me above many of my fellow 
creatures? O! extend thy pitying eye to them; 
compensate their privations by advantages of a 
different kind, and bless them with the hopes 
and ends of a divine immortality. 



FEBRUARY 22. 

ELEVATION OF THE SOUL TO GOD. 

When I raise my soul to God, I approach the 
end for which I have been placed in the world, 
and I enjoy a foretaste of the pleasures of eter- 
nity. How contemptible do the enjoyments of 
this nether world appear to a heart accustomed 
to seek joy and felicity in God and Jesus Christ! 
How insignificant do I appear, in comparison 
of the majesty of the Most High ! How is my 
pride confounded, when I lose myself in the 
immensity of his divine perfection! and how 
does my heart pant for that glorious day when 
I shall be united to him for all eternity ! 

But am I sufficiently impressed with the ines- 
timable advantages arising from a frequent men- 
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tal communication with God? Alas! instead 
of dwelling upon this great and sublime otject, 
I too often fix my thoughts upon this terrestrial 
and perishable worid; instead of receiving plea- 
sure from meditating upon my Creator, I only 
delight in the pleasures of sense; instead of lov- 
ing that Being who unites in himself every thing 
that is amiable, and who alone can render me 
happy, my groveling soul clings to the earth, 
and loves with passion things which cannot 
contribute to its happiness, and which are pass- 
ing as a summer cloud. May the experience 
of the past render me wise for the future. Hi- 
therto I have fixed my affections on temporal 
things — I have sought peace and happiness in 
objects more perishable than myself; but now, 
by the grace of God, my eyes are opened — I 
perceive a Being in whom perfection centres, 
who made me from nothing, who gave me a soul 
thirsting for glory, and incapable of being satis- 
fied on this side the grave. Such is the Being 
to whom I consecrate my l^eart, to whom I de- 
vote myself without reserve and for ever. In 
him alone I shall find joy and consolation. I 
will exchange those pleasures which have been 
so dear to me for advantages infinitely more 
solid and lasting. I will so use the things of 
this world that I lose not those which are eter- 
nal. M^hen X feel delight at contemplating the 
works of nature, I will exclaim *' If I experience 
so much pleasure in the contemplation of a small 
part of God's works, what will be my ecstasy 
at beholding himself?" 

How unspeakable must be the happiness of 
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his saints, who behold him face to face, and 
who live in communion with him ! If such be the 
pleasures which we can enjoy through the means 
of & fragile and perishable body, what must be 
the delights which will dawn upon our souls, 
when their terrestrial tabernacle shall be dis- 
solved! What ineffable happiness shall we not 
feel, when our spirits, set free, shall stand face 
to face before my God. If the streamlets of di- 
vine grace here below are so ravishing, what must 
be the spring from whence flow rivers of joy ! 
If one ray of light is so cheering, what will be 
the effect of the sun of glory? If God appears 
so great in his terrestrial works, what will he be 
when his wondrous ways are all disclosed? 

Mj soul pants for this felicity, in the posses- 
sion of my God. Pass rapidly away, ye days 
of darkness; ye hours, which retard my happi- 
ness, fly swiftly away. O day, without obscu- 
rity or cloud, in, which my soul, freed from 
<<this muddy vesture of decay ,^' shall take its 
flight, and rise above the stars! O day, ar- 
dently desired, dawn on this world of sin, that 
I may find repose at the foot of the eternal 
throne of God. 



FEBRUARY 23. 

CAUSES OF COLD AND HEAT. 

From whence arise the extreme heat and intense 
cold which are alternately experienced upon our 
earth? By what means does nature produce 
these changes? It is undeniable that, during 

H 3 
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winter, our temperature depends upon tbe situa- 
tion of the sun; for when the earth, in its annual 
course around the sun, is placed in such a man- 
ner that the northern hemisphere is turned away 
from the sun, when his rays fall obliquely on its 
surface, and he appears but a few hours above 
our horizon, it necessarily follows that his rays 
produce but little heat; yet the heat does not 
depend entirely upon the situation of the sun. 
This glorious orb passes through the same con- 
stellations year after year, yet the degrees of 
cold in our winters vary exceedingly; some 
winters are as mild as autumn; others, on the 
contrary, are so severe that the seas and rivers 
are frozen, and men and animals can scarcely 
find protection against the cold. In those 
countries where the days and nights are equal, 
the heat of the sun. is too weak to melt the ice 
upon the summit of the mountain; winter there 
holds his freezing reign, whilst the bases of the 
rocks are surrounded by the burning heats of 
summer, although the same rays fall equally 
upon their upper and lower regions. If the sun 
were the sole cause of heat, this phenomenon 
would be inexplicable. 

Nature is rich in means; and a thousand 
causes which are unknown to us record her 
operations. We know that the constituent 
parts of the atmosphere and the winds have a 
great influence upon the cold or heat of a coun- 
try. Hence, in the longest days of summer, it 
is sometimes cold, because the atmosphere is 
charged with vapours, and the sky is covered 
with clouds, or the Ueidc wind of the north 
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Mows stroDgly ; and upon the same principle it 
'is that, when in winter the wind blows from the 
southy we have frequently mild weather. The 
nature of the soil contributes to heat or cold : in 
Siberia, for example, where the earth abounds 
with saltpetre and other salts, it is colder than 
in countries nearer the pole, and where the rays 
fall more obliquely. The internal heat of the 
earth being greater in some places than in 
others, this, also, may have an effect on the 
^external part. 

These causes and, perhaps, many others un- 
known to us influence the temperature of the 
air, and produce the sudden alternation of heat 
and cold upon the earth; but who is it, then, 
can explain the springs of the great machine of 
the universe and their effects ? The phenomena 
of nature perplex and confound us; and we are 
obliged to confess that the sagacity of the wisest 
philosophers cannot penetrate her mysteries; 
we see but a part, and, without doubt, only the 
smallest part of her operations. The Creator 
of the universe, for reasons best known to 
himself, has hidden from our eyes the causes 
of those wonderful effects which surround us 
on every side; and this, perhaps, to induce us 
to rest contented with searching minutely into 
our own hearts. What use would it serve us 
to possess the most extensive knowledge of na- 
ture, if we knew not our own hearts? We know^ 
enough to be happy, wise, and contented. Per- 
haps a more thorough knowledge of the ways 
of the Almighty would inflate us with pride; 
perhaps it would disturb our repose, or contri- 
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bute to our falling from our allegiance to the 
God of all. Let us apply the little we do know 
to glorify the Almighty, and for the edification 
of our own souls. If, after all our researches 
and all our meditations, there remain many 
things hidden from our view, let us draw this 
natural conclusion, that the wisdom of God sur- 
passes all our conceptions, and that it is infinite 
and without bounds; and that therefore the 
consciousness of our weakness, our nothingness, 
should teach us our great duty to the Most 
High,, in acts of humiliation and adoration. 



FEBRUAUY 24. 

SINGULARITY IN THE MINERAL WORLD. 

It would be difficult, not to say impossible, for 
our limited understandings to embrace at one 
view all the kingdoms of nature, or attempt 
to concentrate them so as to comprehend at one 
glance their varied and wonderful productions : 
we shall acquire a more extensive knowledge of 
nature by taking her in detail, by confining our- 
selves to certain beauties and properties. Let 
us now, therefore, consider some of the curiosi- 
ties of the mineral world; for there we shall 
discover, as in every other department of the 
^creation, traces of the infinite wisdom of God. 

There are few stones which better merit our 
attention than the loadstone. This stone, when 
suspended, turns so that one and the same end 
is always directed to the north, and the other 
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to the south: in these two points^ which are 
called the poles, its principal attractions are to 
be found. Of all the metals, it attracts only 
iron; and it is remarkable that the northern and 
southern poles of two different magnets attract 
each other, but the two northern or two southern 
points, placed in contact, violently repel each 
other. 

Quicksilver displays properties equally singu- 
lar: it partakes easily of any form you chance 
to give it, but, when left to itself, it will imme- 
diately resume its native form; in fine, it rises 
in vapour; by being violently shaken, it becomes 
dust : it may be converted into a hard and trans- 
parent crystal, but may always be restored to 
its original state of fluidity. 

Gold is the most precious and the chief of all 
metals, not only for its beauty, but for its pecu- 
liar properties : it is, of all bodies, the heaviest 
(except platina) and the most unalterable, for it 
will stand the action of fire during two months, 
without apparently losing any of its weight: it 
is also remarkable for its ductility and maleabil- 
ity; thus a grain of beaten gold will cover fifty 
square inches, and the same quantity may be 
drawn into a thread five hundred feet in length. 

The wonderful form of common salt, the 
beauty of precious stones, the irregular figure of 
the earth out of which metals are dug, the pe- 
trifactions which are found on the tops of the 
highest mountains, and far from the sun — these, 
and a thousand other singularities in the mineral 
kingdom, seem formed to excite our inquiry. 

The attentive contemplation of nature presents 
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pleasures of the lugfiest and most extensive or- 
der. Suppose even that we were to live for 
ages, and that we employed every day in study- 
ing the phenomena of the mineral kingdom, we 
should still find a thousand things we could not 
explain, which would be ever hidden from us, 
yet which more and more awaken our curiosity ; 
but as the life of man, generally speaking, is 
seldom extended beyond half a century, let us 
then make good use of the time which is granted 
to us, and consecrate it to the contemplation of 
the wonders of nature, as far as may be compa- 
tible with more essential duties of life. The 
satisfaction we shall derive from this pursuit will 
gradually augment, as we endeavour to fathom 
the great ends of Providence; for the wonders 
of nature are, in excellence, far beyond the pro- 
ductions of human art. These latter do not 
always contribute to our wellbeing, neither do 
they increase our virtue; often, indeed, they are 
rather objects of a barren admiration. It is not 
so with the productions of nature ; they tend to 
univeral good ; they exist not only for our 
amusement, but also for our enjoyment, and 
every thing, without exception, declares the 
bounty of God as well as his wisdom. 
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FEBUUARY 26. 

DAILY AND EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE 
DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 

Endeavour, O Christian! to enumerate all 
the benefits with which the mercy of God has 
loaded thee since the first moment of thy exist- 
ence. Canst thou count the stars? As little 
wouldst thou be able to number the benefits 
with which he has loaded thee even for a single 
year: and how much more impossible would it 
be to recall those which have marked thy whole 
life ! The mercies bestowed upon thine infancy 
then thou didst scarcely feel, and now they are 
totally forgotten; the nights thou hast passed 
tranquilly have refreshed thee with sweet re- 
pose; the food which has so wonderfully sup- 
ported and strengthened thee — the innumerable 
dangers, visible and invisible, in which thou hast 
been preserved — the unexpected relief which 
has come upon thee in thy moments of distress, 
when all help seemed impossible, these form a 
part only of the benefits thou hast received from 
him. Each day increased the number of his 
mercies ; every rising and every setting sun be- 
gan and terminated its course by a renewal of 
his favours — favours unseen and unfelt, and only 
to be acknowledged in the world to come. 

And how thinkest thou of the means of grace 
he has bestowed upon thee? — of thy redemption 
through Jesus Christ-— of the benefits of the 
gospel— of the advantages of being born in a 
Christian country — of the wonderful interference 
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of God's mercy to thy saDctification? — Are not 
these proofs of his bounty and his tender com- 
passion? 

As it is quite impossible to calculate the 
mercies of a year, let us confine ourselves to the 
daily benefactions of Providence. Light, air, 
food, strength, thy dwelling place, those ties 
and friends which constitute so much of thy 
felicity, the divers sources of amusement which 
surround thee, these are al) his gifts. And let 
us now consider the miracle of our respiration, 
without which we should cease to exist: twelve 
times at least in each minute we breathe; and 
this simple operation enables us to enjoy a thou- 
sand other advantages, we are capable of ac- 
knowledging in these twelve mercies of a minute. 
Let us further suppose that our soul is capable 
of performing thirty operations, and let us add 
to these the six thousand parts of our bodies 
which God supports every moment: what watch- 
fulness, what care, what benevolence, what 
power does this reflection display! If, for in- 
stance, we calculate these blessings thus: twelve 
for the acts of respiration in that time, thirty for 
the operations of the soul, and six thousand for 
the actions of our corporeal functions, we shall 
enumerate 6042 benefits received every minute, 
and consequently 360,520 every hour. . 

Oh! may these reflections upon the daily care 
of Providence make the strongest impressions 
upon our hearts. If we possess a spark of gra- 
titude, it will be as lasting as strong. If the 
magnitude of the Almighty's goodness and our 
own unwortbiness be duly felt, our acknowledg- 
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ments towards the preserver of our lives will be 
without all bounds. But, in order to keep up 
these sensations, we should accustom ourselves 
frequently to dwell upon them: the more they 
occupy our thoughts, the more we shall be dis- 
posed to glorify God, and to praise his name. — 
** He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, 
and herb for the service of man; that he may 
bring forth food out of the earth; and wioe that 
maketh glad the heart of man, and oil to make 
his face to shine, and bread, which strengthen* 
eth man's heart." — P»alm civ. 14, 15. 



FEBRUARY 26. 

TRANQUILLITY OF THE NIGHT. 

It is impossible sufficiently to admire and to 
acknowledge the tender attentions of Providence 
in order to procure for us repose at night. As 
the day decreases, every thing in nature appears 
to be gradually sinking into a calm, which in- 
vites man to repose. The noise of the day is 
succeeded by quiet; the brightness of every 
object is enveloped in the dun mantle of night, 
and every lively impression is chased; those 
animals whose activity might disturb our repose 
are equally inclined for sleep as ourselves; the 
birds seek their nests; the ox, the horse, and 
other domestic animals repose around us. 

But this tranquillity of the night is not agree* 
able to every one : those who, from pain, sick- 
ness, and accidents, are deprived of sleep are 
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weary of the calm and stillness of the night, and 
long for day; their sufferings and troubles seem 
to increase, while all is slumbering around them; 
they count the tedious hours, and await with 
impatience the return of day, when they hope 
to receive some alleviation from the society of 
their fellow creatures. To another class of be- 
ings the stillness of night is painful: those who 
have passed their time in dissipation seem to 
hear the still small voice of conscience, when 
their senses are lulled by the tranquillity of 
night. 

I bless thee, O my God! for the sweets and 
refreshments which I enjoy at the twilight of 
evening, when I have completed the labours of 
the day. I rejoice in thy bountiful care, which 
has so ordered all- things that they combine, by 
their effects, to produce a delicious slumber. I 
lay myself down to rest, while the fearful robber 
rises to walk in the dark ways of injustice and 
crime, and the invalid, upon the couch of sick- 
ness, is sighing for a few moments of forgetful- 
ness. I enjoy balmy slumbers, while the liber- 
tine and the epicure seek them in vain — ^while 
the miser torments himself by unnecessary ap« 
prehensions of want, and while the discontented 
and the ambitious man, kept awake by dreams 
of future greatness, pass their nights in anxiety, 
hopes, and cares. 

But how often is the tranquillity of the night 
interrupted by the dissipated libertine! How 
often is the bed of the dying disturbed by the 
nocturnal revels of the thoughtless man of the 
world ! How different will be the repose of the 
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tomb ! There we shall sleep quietly till the voice 
of our judge shall recall us to life in the follow- 
ing words : — ** O ye faithful servants ! enter into 
the joy of your Lord! You have escaped the 
miseries to which you were subject in the vale 
of your pilgrimage; your lives on earth, even 
the most happy, were continually exposed to 
the vicissitudes of fear and hope ; and your re- 
pose was interrupted by innumerable pains and 
anxieties. Now you receive the reward of that 
patience and resignation which marked your 
course on earth, and which has finally conducted 
you to the blessed regions of the just." 



FEBRUARY 27. * 

WINTER IS A PERFECT IMAGE OF OUR LIFE. 

Winter is a season of unceasing vicissitude : 
snow and rain, tempests and serene weather, 
cloudy days and serene skies rapidly succeed 
each other. Scarcely are the heavens illumined 
by a brilliant sunshine than they are oversha- 
dowed by clouds; in an instant the bright orb 
of day is concealed frongt our view. And is not 
the moral world subject to the same variations? 
If the winter days are dark, sad, and melancholy, 
do not many of our days partake of the same 
gloomy nature? But, as storms and clouds are 
the necessary appendages of winter, and are 
agreeable to the wise laws of nature, so the 
storms and tempests of life work to our general 
good. 
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Who is there that can avert the clouds of 
adversity, or ensure his happiness from the at- 
tacks of mankind? How is it possible that the 
heavens should be always serene, or that the 
soul of man should be always in the enjoyment 
of peace and rest? The constitution of our na- 
ture renders it equally as impossible that we 
should be totally exempt from sorrows as that 
the air should never be surcharged by clouds. 

The passions, whose effects are sometimes 
good and sometimes bad, are precisely, in the 
moral world, what tempests are in the natural 
world ; and, as winter and its frosts are produc- 
tive of the greatest fertility, so the sufferings and 
misfortunes we meet with teach us lessons of 
wisdom and virtue. Darkness gives us the 
proper value of light; a continual sunshine 
would dazzle and fatigue our eyes; and a fine 
and clear day is never so truly enjoyed as when 
it has been preceded by gloomy cloudy wea- 
ther. 

So, if we never felt the inconvenience of sick- 
ness, we should be insensible to the blessings of 
health ; the pleasure arising from the society of 
real and sincere friends would be slightly valued, 
were we not taught their worth by the falsehood 
of others. We are naturally inclined to look 
on the worst side of things, and are inclined at 
all times to exaggerate the misfortunes which 
befall us. 

Our self-love, our pride, and our false deli- 
cacy often induce us to consider those events 
real evils which, if viewed in their proper light, 
would be considered as wholesome chastenings ; 
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and, on the contrary, we are blind to the com- 
forts and blessings which have marked our lives. 
Yet, in truth, all our troubles should be consi- 
dered as nothing, when weighed in the balance 
against the numerous benefits we enjoy; and 
the evils we Complain of would become real be- 
nefits, if we knew how to make a wise use of 
them, just as snow, tempests, and frosts, and 
all the other changes of the winter season are 
means which God employs in order to dispense 
fresh mercies around us. But, when the hea- 
vens have been long enveloped in darkness — 
when the sky is loaded with heavy clouds, a 
time must come when the returning sunshine 
will spread joy and gladness around; and, when 
adversity appears so overwhelming that all hope 
is lost, then is the moment when it is most likely 
that our sorrows are drawing to a close. 

Without murmuring, I will accept, O Lord ! 
the portion of suffering it is thy will to impose 
upon me. I have no right to expect everlasting 
days of joy and pleasure. No : let the rain 
succeed the sunshine, darkness light; and, even 
though the storms of adversity should disturb 
the tranquillity of my days, thy will, O Lord! 
be done. 

Of what consequence is it whether my cup 
is more or less bitter, that my troubles are long 
or short on this side the grave? I know in 
whom I have believed. I know, O mv God! 
that thou wilt bestow upon me life everlasting. 
They who sow in tears shall reap in joy. When 
the passing troubles of this life shall have glided 
away, I shall know how advantageous they 
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have been to me, aod I shall bless God that he 
has opened me a passage to heaven through tri- 
bulations ! 

These thoughts will support me under every 
misfortune: as the hope of returning spring 
cheers the gloom of winter, so will the prospect 
of eternal happiness enable me to bear up against 
the sorrows of this world. Through the dark 
perspective of human life, eternity dawns in the 
distance: the pleasures of a future life, though 
feebly understood, shed a gleam of light upon 
our path below, imperceptibly leading us to the 
realms of peace, of light, and joy. 



FEBRUARY 28. 

UTILITY OF MOUNTAINS. 

Would it not be more desirable that the surface 
of our globe should be more even, and that it 
should not be disfigured by so many rugged 
mountains ? The figure of the earth would cer- 
tainly be more regular, our views more exten- 
sive, and our journeys more agreeable, if the 
earth consisted of one large plain. But perhaps 
I am deceived in judging thus: let me reflect 
upon the utility of mountains, previous to my 
condemnation of this part of the creation ; and, 
first of all, it is manifest that from the moun- 
tains and hills spring our streams and rivers, 
produced either by abundant snows and rains 
or the clouds by which their heights are always 
covered. 
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Those chains of lofty mountains which stretch 
from the east to the west, and which traverse a 
great extent of country, prevent the dispersion 
of the vapour, and assist in condensing them to 
water: they are, then, so many reservoirs and 
alembics, which prepare and distil soft water 
for the use of man and beasts, and their gentle 
declivities conduct them to valleys, to water and 
fertilize the earth. 

Besides this inestimable advantage, arising 
from springs and rivers, mountains possess many 
others equally valuable: they are the dwelling 
places of many animals that we value highly, 
either for their flesh or skins. The lofty sides 
of many mountains are adorned with trees, and 
plants, and useful herbs, which do not thrive in 
the plain. It is in the interior of mountains 
that metals and minerals are found in such 
abundance. 

Mountains shelter us from the cold northern 
and eastern winds ; they are the nurseries of the 
finest vines; they are the bulwarks of nature 
against the ravages of the sea and the fury of 
tempests, and are natural bulwarks and fortifica- 
tions; they defend many countries from the in- 
vasions of enemies, and they check the ambition 
of conquerors. Perhaps they assist in main- 
taining the equilibrium of the globe; and, at any 
rate, they form vast amphitheatres, presenting 
to our view the most lovely pictures, and afford- 
ing sheltered and beautiful sites for our dwell- 
ings. 

It is true that some of these mountains are 
dangerous and formidable : they sometimes ap- 
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pear to shake the foundations of the world, while 
they spread flames and desolations around them. 
But we should consider that, as sulphur, salt- 
petre, and other minerals not only contribute to 
fertilize the earth, but are also necessary to the 
production of many plants, it was necessary 
there should be repositories, as it were, for these 
valuable articles. And, although we may ex- 
perience a few inconveniences arising from 
mountains, yet, upon this minute inquiry into 
their nature and advantages, we find no reason- 
able objection to their existence; on the con- 
trary, the evils being more than counterbalanced 
by the good, we have by this meditation disco- 
vered fresh incentives to glorify the wisdom and 
goodness of the Almighty. 

Lord God Almighty, I adore and acknow- 
ledge with the most profound veneration thy 
wisdom and power. Every thing which exists, 
from the smallest particle of sand to the highest 
mountains — every thing alike proclaims the 
beauty, harmony, and utility with which thou 
hast constituted our globe. Upon the height 
of the mountain, as well as in the lowly valley 
- — upon the surface as well as in the interior of 
the earth, God everywhere shows himself the 
magnificent benefactor of his creatures. 
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FEBRUARY 29. 

INDUCEMENTS .TO A CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 

When I reflect upon the infinite perfections 
which God has displayed in the arrangement of 
the universe, and the wonderful manner in which 
he conducts and goyerns it, my confidence in 
him must necessarily increase to the greatest 
possible degree. How tranquil and resigned 
should I be respecting my destiny, since it is in 
the hands of that Being of whose wisdom, power, 
and goodness I have such ample proof! What 
wishes can I form for my own happiness which 
God cannot satisfy? — He who called from 
nothing so many thousands of worlds! Are 
there any troubles, any difficulties from whioh 
I cannot be extricated by that infinite wisdom 
which spread out the heavens like a curtain, 
and which formed so many living creatures from 
the dust of the earth? Who is there that shall 
hinder me from throwing my cares upon the 
Omnipotent? What shall prevent me from 
having recourse to him in all my troubles — in 
all my distresses? And who shall deprive me 
of the hope that he will listen to my prayer? 
It is true that I am a weak and feeble creature, 
and that I lose myself in the contemplation of 
his works; and, when I dwell upon his power 
and the boundless extent of his government, I 
say to myself — ''Who am I, that I should pre- 
sume to hope that this magnificent Being will 
deign at all times to hear my voice, when, in 
my troubles, I turn to him ?" But, on the other 

I 
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hand, I console myself with the reflection that, 
great as is the power of the Almighty, extensive 
as are his wonderful operations, his fatherly care 
extends to the smallest worm which crawls upon 
the earth. Why, then, should I suppose that 
he will not equally attend to me? Insignificant 
and weak as I am, I am yet superior, as a man 
and as a Christian, to the irrational and inani- 
mate part of the creation. 

But here my conscience interferes^ and, with 
her still small voice, exclaims *'A thousand 
and a thousand times thou hast transgressed 
the orders of thy Lord and thy Creator, and art 
therefore less worthy of his bounty than those 
creatures which, deprived of the same intellectual 
advantages as thyself, have never transgressed 
his laws." 

My conscience paints the justice of God in 
colours as lively as the beauty of the worl^l dis- 
plays his wisdom and goodness. This thought 
excites apprehensions lest he should employ his 
power, and make of me a terrible example of 
his vengeance. In looking round me, I see in 
this world no consolation-^— nothing which can 
tranquillize my trembling soul, and lull its fears. 
No: the world is insufficient for this great end, 
and I must look to the divine truths of the gospel 
for ** that peace which the world cannot give." 

Thanksgiving and praise are thy due, O thou 
merciful Redeemer! The perfect knowledge 
of the wisdom and -power and justice of God 
would have been a source of never ending terror 
to me, were it not that my soul is strengthened 
and ^revived by thy aloning death. Through 
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thee I can look up to the Almighty, as to a 
Heavenly Father, upon whom I can rely now 
and for evermore, throughout all eternity! If 
the earth is filled with the bounties of Provi- 
dence — if I am here surrounded by such delight- 
ful prospects, what will opening heaven disclose 
to my ravished soul? There I shall be over- 
whelmed by the brightness of his rising ; there 
I shall enjoy the exquisite happiness of knowing 
the depths, the wisdom of the Most High; there 
I shall contemplate the pomp and magnificence 
of the heavenly host, moving in solemn majesty 
through the vaults of heaven, making sweet 
melody. Then shall my heart become the seat 
of pure devotion and veneration ; then shall my 
mouth join with the choir of angels, in singing 
the immortal praises of my Creator. 
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1. ContempUtion of the works of God.— 2. Bad weather. — 
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MARCH 1. 

INVITATION TO THE CONTEMPLATION OP 
THE WORKS OF GOD. 

O YOU, my brethren ! who adore with me the 
Lord of heaven and earth, come and consider 
his* worksy behold the wonders which he per- 
forms, confess and adore his Iotc. Of all the 
knowledge you can possess, this is the moat 
important^ the most agreeable, the most easy to 
be acquired. You could easily do withoirt 
many of those sciences which cost you so much 
labour and pains; but the knowledge of God 
aad his works is absolufi^ry indispensabte, il 
you wish to fulfil the ends of your creation, and 
thereby secure your hi^ipiness both for time and 
for eternity. You do well to seek an acquaint- 
ance with him, such as he is revealed to us l^ 
bis divine word; but you will never embrace 
this revelation with an entire conviction of 
heflurt, if you do not behold in him the creator 
of every thing which exists, of every thing that 
is grand, beautifnl, and wonderful — if you do 
not look upon him as your fother and bene&e- 
lor. This is the best preparation for und^r- 

k2 
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standing the holy gospel : from thence our blessed 
Saviour, when instructing his disciples in the 
truths of his blessed religion, drew his most 
sublime lessons of wisdom; he employed both 
physical and moral objects as subjects to con- 
duct his auditors to the meditation of things ce- 
lestial and spiritual. 

The study of the book of nature is indeed a 
noble occupation, and worthy of immortal man: 
in it we may peruse the immense greatness of 
God, and our own littleness; the magnificence 
of his bounties, and the obligations they impose. 
It is, indeed, disgraceful to man to be as inat- 
tentive and insensible to the wonders which sur- 
round him as are the brute creation. If we are 
endowed with reason, it is that we may make 
use of it to acknowledge the goodness of God 
in his works, and to praise him for it: and what 
occupation can be more agreeable to the human 
mind than the contemplation and meditation of 
the works of the Most High — than to behold, 
in the sky, the earth, the waters^ by night or 
by day, in short, in every created thing, the 
wisdom, power, and bounty of our creator and 
preserver? What more delightful than to dis- 
cover, throughout the creation, traces of the 
fatherly care of Providence? "Believe me, the 
pleasures derived from worldly objects are all 
fleeting; but that which arises from the contem- 
plation of the works of God is always increas- 
ing, always new. Were we to devote thousands 
of years to this study, we should find our ardour 
increase for its pursuit; and this, no doubt, con- 
stitutes one of the pleasures of the angels in 
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heaven. O! my soul pants for the communion 
of saints, for the blessed society of angels; then 
I shall be satisfied with knowledge, and daily 
increase in wisdom. 

But, while we are deprived of this happiness, 
let us endeavour to approach it as nearly as 
possible, by habituating ourselves to that em- 
ployment which we shall hereafter pursue, 
throughout all eternity, in company with saints 
and angels. This occupation will render us 
not only the most happy but the most virtuous 
of mankind; for, if we have God always before 
our eyes, with what humility shall we not serve 
him ! — with what confidence shall we not place 
our fate in his hands ! — and with what zeal, 
what transport shall we not chant his praises! 

O God ! thou who art so worthy of my whole 
adoration, I will henceforth contemplate with 
gratitude, and veneration the wonders of thy 
power and wisdom, which extend throughout 
the universe: from one object to another, I will 
ascend gradually to the contemplation of the 
Divinity; every thing which surrounds me — 
every thing that is within me will unite in lead- 
ing me to him, as the inexhaustible source from 
which all things flow. Such are the engage- 
ments which, in the face of heaven and earth, I 
tftke upon roe. I call upon the sun, the moon, 
the air, the earth, yea, all which surrounds me, 
to bear witness against me, if I neglect to con- 
template and admire the works of the Most 
High, 
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BAD WEATHER. 



Nature is still without ornameot; her aspect 
is sad aad wild, die sky is covered with thick 
clouds, and the atmosphere is loaded with va- 
pours and snow ; the mornings are darkened by 
an impenetrable fog, which hides the sun from 
oor view; scarcely do his benign beams pene- 
trate the dark clouds which conceal them. 
How feeble are his rays! How desolate the 
vegetable world ! ' 

When will spring return ? When those joy- 
ous days of sunshine, which shall invite us foith 
to taste the balmy air, and scent the fragraot 
flowers? I have little doubt that many of my 
friends hold this language, and bear with impa- 
tience the melancholy days of March; but this 
gloomy temperature of the air, which so afflicts 
us, enters into the wise plans of Providence: 
it is, in fact, the foundation of hopes for sum- 
mer. Storms and tempests are die beneficial 
gifts of nature, and frosts assist in the fertili- 
sation of the earth; if the air were milder and 
the weather more geniaT, millions of insects 
would devour the seed in the ground and the 
buds of the flowers : but, such is our ignorance 
that we murmur against God when we should 
adore and bless him, and that we look upon 
those arrangements as imperfections which are, 
in fact, proofs of the wisdom and goodness of 
God — ^we spend the greater part of our time in 
wishing and asking for things which the Al- 
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mighty has only to grant, to convince us of thekr 
evil tendency. If the spring unfolded her charms 
at this early season of the year, we should not 
duly appreciate them; besides which, the sudden 
transition from cold to heat would be highly 
prejudicial to our health. Pleasure arises from 
the very expectation of its sweets in the present 
order of nature. The stormy days of March 
are unpleasant, it is true; but they give us the 
greater relish for the mild zephyrs of spring, 
when they gently waft refreshing odours from 
the first blossoms of the promising year. 

Thus, even in the stormy days of March, I 
find ample subject for praising the wisdom and 
goodness of God. Daily do I rejoice that, at 
all times and in all seasons — in the midst of 
storms as well as in the sunshine — ^in snows and 
rain, as in the finest days, he is constantly my 
Father, my Preserver, my Benefactor. The 
disagreeable days of gloom will be succeeded 
by the smiling days of spring; and, after all, I 
have no right to expect eternal days of sunshine 
in this world of pilgrimage. As with the sea- 
sons, so it is with my life : both are a continual 
scene of vicissitudes. 
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STATE OP SOME ANIMALS DURING THE 

WINTER. 

As yet we see none of those birds and insects 
which, during the summer, swarm so abundantly, 
in the air and in the waters. At the approach 
of winter the former leave our country for more 
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geaial climes, where they can at all times find 
food : the first stormy days are a signal to them 
to stay their labours here, and to prepare for 
their departure. Even the insect tribe, which 
we suppose to have perished, still exists: at this 
inclement season of the year the Almighty has 
produced means for their subsistence. The bo- 
dies of some animals are formed so that the 
same causes which deprive them of food prevent 
them from even wanting it : the same cold which 
destroys their food benumbs their organs, and 
they sink into a profound sleep, which lasts un- 
til- nature, by her genial warmth, produces those 
plants, and herbs, and fruits upoHT which they 
feed. These animals conceal themselves in 
sand, in hollow places, at the bottom of- ponds 
and marshes, where their repose is not likely to 
be disturbed: their situation may, indeed, be 
called a temporary death, from which they are 
not aroused till the sun's glowing heat has pe- 
netrated their retreats. Many birds take their 
flight in large flocks to distant climes, from 
whence they return at regular seasons to their 
summer abodes: some fly as far- even as Africa. 

How admirable is thy wisdom, O Lord! and 
thy care how tender and benevolent, even to the 
least of thy creatures! Thou hast endowed 
some animals with a wonderful instinct, which 
informs them when to remove from one country 
to another: to others thou hast pointed out asy- 
lums, in which they may safely «njoy their win- 
ter slumbers; and given to both an intuitive 
knowledge when to return, and when to rouse 
from their transitory sleep. 

When I reflect upon these revolutions. T re- 
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call to my mind the moment of my own depar- 
ture from this world to a better, when I shall 
quit my home, my friends, my pleasures, to rest 
in the silent tomb until the day pf resurrection : 
then, clothed with strength, youth, and beauty, 
I shall arise to life eternal ! 

But the consideration of this subject furnishes 
me with another edifying reflection : I perceive, 
with gratitude and wonder, that the Almighty 
watches with infinite solicitude over the smallest 
of his creatures, and. the smallest link in the 
great chain of beings is deeply considered by him 
— that he provides food and subsistence when 
both, to human wisdom, appear hopeless. Have 
I, then, any right to doubt the care of Provi- 
dence for the. chiefest of his works? Shall I 
yield myself a prey to uneasiness and disquietude 
lest I should want subsistence? Will not the 
God who provides so amply for the smallest of 
his creatures — will he not provide me with food 
and raiment? With the most perfect confidence, 
I reply in the affirmative, though circumstances 
and appearances should both combine to intimi- 
date me — though man should oppress and con- 
spire against me. My trust is in the- ^' Rock 
OF Ages.*' What, then, should I fear? 
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WINDS AND TEMPESTS. 

With what violence are the upper regions of 
the air agitated! Dost thou hear, O man! the 
wild tumultuous uproar? Seest thou with what 
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majestic rapidity yon swelling clouds roll through 
the vault of heaven? Dost thou see the rush- 
ing rains falling in torrents from their gloomy 
bosoms? 

Ye invincible and mighty winds, how terrible 
are your effects ! The hardy oak bends its stern 
head before your pressure, the lofty palace shakes 
to its foundation, and nature's fabrics, the lofty 
mountains and the granite rocks, fall prostrate 
before your irresistible power! How, then, 
shall man's masterpiece, a ship, resist your 
fury? Perhaps, even now, some proud vessel, 
stripped 6f all her honours, drives before their 
influence, sometimes scaling the lofty billows — 
sometimes engulphed in their vast hollows: 
above howls the swelling blast; beneath and^ 
all around the foaming world of waters. How 
do the mariners wring their hands! How do 
they shrink from the rising wave, which threat- 
ens to overwhelm them ! Before the tempest is 
appeased, some thousands of families may be 
ruined, and perhaps some thousands buried in 
the stormy deep. 

Whence is it that the benevolent Sovereign 
of the universe has given the winds this over- 
whelming and destructive power? Presuming 
mortal, dost thou dare to question Omnipotence 
allied to Omniscience? Shouldst thou not rather 
bow thy head in respectful silence, convinced 
that whatever is is right? If storms and tem- 
j)ests commit such ravages — if they destroy 
vessels and pala<5es — if they shake the founda- 
tions of the firm set earth, and man falls a help- 
less prey to their fury, is it for thee, poor worm. 
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to paiis judgment on the decrees of the Most 
High? Hast thou calculated, or even thought 
upon the advantages which these concussions 
may produce? Audacious mortal, admire and 
adore the Sovereign of the world, who, from 
these seeming evils, can bring forth good. 

Providence has particularly ordered that, to- 
wards the approach of spring, the atmosphere 
should be agitated by storms and tempests. At 
the return of this season, the damp and moist 
.air penetrates the earth. From this operation 
the atmosphere, which had been purified by the 
cold, receives an accession of noxious vapours; 
and their effects would declare themselves in 
epidemic disorders and the plague, and men 
and animals become their victims, unless the air 
were purified by the violent agitation of storms. 
The beneficial effects of winds in other respects 
are almost too evident to be pointed out. The 
advantages arising from navigation are incalcu> 
lable, and from whence do they spring? — From 
the ease with which our ships glide through the 
bosom of the deep, impelled by favouring winds : 
by their assistance, in less than twenty-four 
hours a vessel will travel fifty miles ! 

Every time that I hear the winds howl around 
me, I will therefore acknowledge the bounty of 
Gody and reflect in humble admiration upon his 
government. How admirable are all his ways, 
even in the midst of tempests and whirlwinds ! 
He sends forth the winds from his secret places ; 
he causes them to blow from one extremity of 
the earth to the other; he regulates their course, 
and at his command they are still. Wherefore, 
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then, should I feel afraid, when his ministers 
perform his bidding? Be quiet, O my soul! 
Let not the stormy winds disturb thy tranquillity. 
Resign thy fate into the hands of thy Lord, and 
repose all thy cares in the bosom of thy Hea- 
venly Father, who guides and directs the uni- 
verse. It is He who marks the course of the 
stars, and gives laws to the storms and winds : 
and will he not find thee a path of safety ? 

However stormy may be my earthly career, 
shall I murmur? — Shall my courage fail? No:, 
the God who sets boundaries to storms and the 
mighty deep shall defend me in the tempests of 
adversity; and, when sufficiently chastened and 
purified in the waters of affliction, my soul shall 
find a day of calm repose, in which my flesh 
shall rest in hope. 

Alas ! how many of my fellow creatures may 
be at this moment contending with the fury of 
the waves! Assuage their anguish, whilst I, 
in peace and quietness, am sheltered from the 
storm — O thou sovereign disposer of events ! — 
Thou, whose voice the stormy waves obey! 
stretch forth thy helping hand; have pity on 
them, on all who are in danger; and save them 
from destruction. 
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THE AURORA BOREALIS. 

Oftentimes in winter, and towards the equinox 
of spring, the sky is diversified with transparent, 
brilliant, and coloured clouds. From the north 
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arises a bright light, which is communicated to 
other clouds, and which darts in every direction, 
forming a dazzling brightness, extending to the 
zenith. 

This aerial phenomenon, which is sometimes 
called northern light, or Aurora Borealis, is one 
among many others of. those natural effects, the 
causes of which cannot be positively ascertained. 
It is now, however, generally supposed to pro- 
ceed from electricity : its light seems to proceed 
from the electric fluid, while it is condensed in 
passing through the columns of elevated vapour. 

The appearances of the Aurora Borealis come 
under four different descriptions: lirst an hori- 
zontal light, like the morning Aurora, or break 
of day. Secondly, slender luminous beams, 
well defined: these often continue a quarter, 
half, or even a whole minute, apparently at rest, 
but more frequently they move with a quick la- 
teral motion. Thirdly, flames pointing upwards, 
or in the same direction with the beams, which 
they always succeed : these are only momentary 
and have no lateral motion ; but they are gene- 
rally repeated many times in a minute; they 
appear much broader, more diffuse, and of a 
weaker light than the beams ; they grow faiAter, 
till they disappear, and sometimes continue for 
hours, flashing at intervals. Fourthly, arches, 
nearly in the form of a rainbow: these, when 
complete, go quite across the heavens, from the 
spectator's point of the horizon to the opposite 
point. 

When an Aurora happens, these circum- 
stances seem to succeed each other in the fol* 
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lowing order: first, the rainbowlike arches; 
condly, the beams; and, thirdly, the flashes. 
As for the northern horizontal light, it appears 
to consist of an abundance of flashes, or beams 
blended together, from the situati<m of the ob- 
server. 

The Laplander would find his nights very 
gloomy, at one season of the year, if they were 
not cheered by this brilliant light. There are 
philosophers who imagine this phenomenon to 
be nothing more than an inflammation of the 
atmosphere, calling it, in fact, a storm not yet 
arrived at maturity. The uncertainty in which 
this beautiful appearance in nature is left should 
teach us an instructive lesson: how many phe- 
nomena are contained in the air, the sky, the 
earth, which must always be considered as 
mysteries by the most skilful naturalists ! This 
reflection should humble the human mind, which 
pride and a vain curiosity render blind to its 
limited faculties. 

A thousand minute wonders escape the re« 
searches of the most curious observer : we can 
discover the beauty of their arrangement, their 
utility; but rarely can we penetrate their true 
principles, their end, and connexion with their 
divers parts. Happily for us, this ignorance 
does not affect our happiness; and, although for 
example we cannot precisely discover the causes 
and nature of the Aurora Borealis, we can ne* 
vertheless be happy and tranquil. Besides, our 
ignorance upon this subject and upon an infinity 
of others is, nevertheless, but of minor import- 
ance, since they all proceed from an all wise 
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JBeing. This should be quite sufficient for us; 
for we may be assured that, had it been abso^- 
lutely necessary for our happiness that we should 
comprehend all the mysteries of nature, we 
should not have been ignorant respecting them. 
I bless thee, O my Creator! that I was not 
born in those times of darkness and error when 
such phenomena spread consternation and terror 
throughout the earth. Even this magnificent 
spectacle of the Aurora Borealis was construed 
into the harbinger of warlike evolutions and 
military combats, from which the spectator drew 
the most alarming prognostics. To me this 
beautiful and resplendent illumination appears 
as an emblem of the power and goodness of 
God: I contemplate these celestial fires in 
peace, because I am conyinced the Lord of 
heaven has created nothing for the sole purpose 
of tormenting his creatures. To the northern 
nations the Aurora Borealis is a real good ; for 
its soft light illumines them when they are de- 
prived of the cheering rays of the sun. 
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THE EXTREME SMALLNESS OF CERTAIN 

BODIES. 

The arched vault of heaven, the depths of 
space, and its boundless expanse, those vast 
bodies which shine in the firmament, the diver* 
sity of creatures which inhabit our earth, ^sea, 
and air — all these things declare the power and 
glory of God. But we must not suppose that 
these attributes of the Almighty are to be dis- 
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covered in objects of such magnitude alone: the 
smallest creatures in the apparently most insig- 
nificant parts of nature furnish us with many 
subjects for admiration. 

• The structure of a grain of sand, the pores of 
the skin, and mouldiness, which I have already 
discussed, are all subjects of meditation: the 
wonderful formation of the hair shall engage 
our attention for a few minutes, for it is indeed 
worthy of inspection. Every hair is a hollow 
tube, having a bulb or root, filled with an oily 
substance, and united together by several fine 
threads or filaments. In that white substance 
which the food leaves upon our teeth naturalists 
have discovered, by means of a microscope, the 
power of which was a million, a great number 
of little animals; and they moreover affirmed 
that, in the space covered by a grain of gun- 
powder, there were thousands of these animal- 
culae. 

Should we not be deeply humbled by these 
considerations? Should we not raise our eyes 
in lowly adoration to the Creator of all these 
wonders? Every thing around us should con- 
vince us that there are innumerable things in 
nature which must ever remain impenetrable 
mysteries, however great may be our researches ; 
and, as to the discoveries we flatter ourselves 
we have already made, a time will come which 
shall prove to us that the most enlightened mind 
sees but ''through a glass darkly." Our own 
bodies may contain wonders without end, won- 
ders which, as yet, have never glanced upon 
the mind of man. Nature teems with incompre- 
hensible objects; and, when man supposes he 
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shall arrive at the end of a discovery, he finds 
himself involved in the study of fresh causes for 
known effects, heyond the reach of the micro- 
scope or his own inquisitive mind. The little 
we do know is, however, sufficient to excite our 
admiration, and to convince us that the wisdom 
and goodness of the God of all is displayed as 
evidently in the smallest of bis works as in the 
greatest: the sand on the seashore declares the 
glory of God as clearly as the vast canopy of 
heaven, the dazzling brightness of the sun, and 
the violence of the whirlwind. Tbe. smallest 
worm exclaims "Glorify my Creator.*' Tbe 
trees, in the magnificence of their foliage, the 
seeds, in the minuteness of their form, all alike 
cry out, with an unanimous voice, "It is God 
who has made us: render unto him, as is most 
due, glory and honour and power." 

Yes, my God, it is to thee, and to thee only 
that I will give praise. The smallness of thy 
smallest creatures declares tby power. I will 
admire and adore thy wisdom and goodness in 
the most minute insect as well as in the lordly 
elephant — in the structure of a blade of grass as 
in the majestic oak — in the grain of sand as in 
the highest mountains. None of the objects 
which thou hast created shall appear to me un- 
worthy my attention; for who is there that shall 
pronounce any part of thy works unworthy? Is 
it not sufficient that thou hast made it, to enhance 
its value? Myself, even, am unworthy of his 
care; yet he deigns to cast his eyes upon me — 
he condescends to direct all my movements with 
as much precision as he marks the course of the 
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«(arf. Who am I, O God! that thoii shouldst 
remember me? And how can I sufficiendy 
bless thy name, and return thee thanks equtd 
to the benefits which thou hast daily bestowed 
upon me, who am but dust and ashes? 
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THE GRADUAL DISAPPEARANCE OF WINTER, 

The same wisdom which, at the beginning of 
winter, caused it to approach so gradually has 
ordained that it shall disappear in the same 
manner; and of this we begin already to feel 
the effects. The sun is longer seen above our 
horizon, and his rays act more powerfully upon 
the earth; snow ceases to fall, and the white 
frost of the night begins to be sensibly dimi^ 
nished; the air becomes serene; the fogs and 
vapours disperse, or else collect and fall in re* 
freshing rains; the earth is lighter, softer, and 
more porous, and therefore prepared to receive 
the refreshing moisture; the seeds begin to 
shoot; the branches, which so lately appeared 
quite lifeless, now put forth their tender buds; 
and divers kinds of grass peep in the furrowed 
fields. Nature is making preparations shortly 
to restore to the meadows their verdant robes, 
to the trees their leaves and fruits, and the flow- 
ers to the gardens: her work proceeds unseen 
but sure, although the storms pf winter some- 
times appear to linger^ and check her progress : 
soon will she lose her dun and sober mantle of 
^ge for the resplendent robe of youth. 
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It is thus that all the changes of nature ar^ 
made progresuyely. Every effect that we per* 
ceiye has been prepared by preceding causes, 
which were so trifling in their appearance that 
tbey escaped our eyes, yet all were uniting in 
fulfilling the great ends of nature. Numberless 
springs must be set in motion before one single 
blade of grass could shoot, or a bud appear. 
All the variations which, during winter, were 
considered as so very disagreeable were but 
preparing the smiling perspective of spring: 
storms and rain, snows and frosts were necessary 
to produce this great end; and all these changes 
could neither have been lengthened nor short* 
ened, neither accelerated nor retarded, neither 
slackened nor quickened, without injuring the 
fertility of the earth. Now, that the advantages 
of this arrangement of nature are gradually 
unfolded to our eyes, we acknowledge the end 
^hich they were to accomplish; and the happy 
fruits of the rigour of winter evidently point to 
us the benefits arising from this inclement sea- 
son. 

As the seasons, so do the periods and events 
of our life vary continually. The fate of every 
man is so admirably and so mysteriously 
woven, as to effects and causes, that it is in 
futurity only that we can discover how such 
and such an event was necessa^ or advantage- 
ous to our welfare. Perhaps \ I now see why 
God caused me to have such a father and mo- 
ther, instead of another — ^why I was born in 
such a town-^-why such a misfortune happened 
to me, and why it was necessary I should adopt 
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such a mode of life as that I have chosen : all 
this was hidden from me at the time it hap- 
pened; but now I understand that thevpast was 
necessary for this present and the future, and 
that diyers circumstances, which appeared in 
former times as unsuitable to my then life, were 
nevertheless indispensable, that I might enjo]^ 
that share of happiness which has fallen to my 
lot. 

But I am approaching that period of my life 
when the whole course of events which have 
marked my existence will be completely un- 
folded ; and perhaps the winter of my days may 
be close at hand, and my entry into another 
world may be fast approaching. O my God! 
if such is the case, do thou fill my heart with 
hope and joy; and, when my eyes shall close 
upon this earthly world, do thou unfold to me 
the joys of a blessed eternity, and give me a 
foretaste of future bliss, that I may rise superior 
to every thing perishable and terrestrial. 
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THE EXTERNAL PARTS OF THE HUMAN 

BODY. 

As nature has not yet resumed her beautiful 
robes — as the fields and gardens are not yet 
clothed in those charms which would afford 
one so much rational relaxation, I will turn my 
thoughts to the consideration of. my own body: 
This study will furnish me with the best oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging the power and wisdom 
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of God; and I shall, at the same time, duly 
appreciate the value of my terrestrial life. 

Amidst all the visible parts of my body, the 
head ranks first ia beauty, as well as conse- 
quence; for it contains the organs of sensation 
and movement. Every sentiment, every passion 
is depicted upon the face, the most beautiful 
part of man, and the seat of the principal senses, 
by means of which we receive the impression of 
all outward objects. The different actions of 
the lips and tongue, whether the latter touches 
the palate or the teeth, assist in articulation, 
and enable me to give different inflections to 
my voice. By means of my teeth, I can mas- 
ticate my food; and the great number of glands 
that I have in my mouth -furnish me with the 
saliva so useful in digestion. The head is 
placed upon the neck, upon which it freely 
turns, aB upon a pivot. After the neck come 
the shoulders, so constructed as to bear heavy 
burthens. To the shoulders the arms are fas- 
tened; and to these the hands, whose admirable 
form and structure enable us to perform many 
movements, su6h as touching, taking, raising, 
moving, pushing, &c. the joints and bones as- 
sisting wonderfully in all these operations. The 
chest contains and protects the heart and lungs ; 
and, in order to perform this important office, it 
is composed of ribs and strong bones. The 
diaphram separates the chest from the belly, 
which contains the stomach, the liver, the 
spleen, the kidneys, and the intestines. The 
hips, the thighs, the legs support this upper 
part of the body, possessing at the same time 
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several joints, which assist in motion. The feet 
bear the whole weight of the body, the toes 
greatly contributing to give fimmess and steadi- 
ness to the feet. Flesh and skin cover the 
whole body; and the head is adorned with a 
profusion of hair, which not only gives beauty 
to its outwaxd appearance but protects it greatly 
from cold. 

What variety do these outward parts of my 
body display ! And yet these are but the more 
obvious and most essential members : their form, 
structure, order^ situation, harmony all furnish 
me with incontestable proofs of the wisdom of 
my Creator. No one part of my body is im- 
perfect or deformed or useless; no one part is 
hurtful to another or ill situated; on the con- 
trary, it is very certain that the smallest change, 
either in number, disposition, or arrangement of 
the members of my body, would render it less 
perfect. In short, all the parts of my body are 
so constructed and arranged that they equally 
concur in rendering it beautiful and useful. 

What praise shall I give unto thee, O my Cre- 
atof ! for the perfection of form thou hast be- 
stowed upon me ! I duly appreciate the bless- 
ing of a body so admirably constructed. Oh! 
may this sentiment never be weakened ! May it 
be ever present to me, when I contemplate its 
formaticm or make use of its limbs. Then' I 
shall assuredly never abuse the precious g^ft: 
on the contrary, I shall bend my soul and facul- 
ties to thy will, and glorify thee by their worthy 
appropriation to thy service and that of my feU 
low creatures. It is fit I should make ihaa no-. 
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l>le use of my body, since, after it is deposited 
in the tomb and is again rednced to dust, it will 
be restored to me in a perfect and incorraptible 
state: and is it possible I could dishonour a 
body intended for so glorious a destiny? Can 
I profane that body, which will one day be ren- 
dered like unto the glorious body of my Saviour? 
Shall I contaminate those members which are 
destined for such sublime occupations? No: 
the blessed and inspiring hope of my future 
glory will animate me with an earnest desire of 
consecrating my body and all its members to 
thy service, O Lord! to respect it as a temple 
consecrated to the Divinity, and to preserve it 
pure and spotless, until the glorious day of the 
coming of Jesus Christ. 
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THE HOPE OF SPRING. 

Every day now brings me nearer to the plea- 
sures of spring; and already I anticipate those 
genial days when I shall breathe more freely, 
and contemplate nature with more satisfaction 
and joy. This sweet hope is, perhaps, the only 
terrestrial one in which we shall not be deceived, 
'because it is founded upon the invariable laws 
of nature; the charms of this hope enrich every 
heart, for the beggar as well as the king may 
equally partake in the delightful pleasures of 
spring; Uiis hope is not accompanied with im- 
patience, because it is very extensive, and is 
directed towards many objects. Spring procures 
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US a thousand new delights: the beauty and 
perfume of flowers, the songs of birds, th,e 
smiling prospect of verdant meads, and all the 
charms of the vegetable world, bursting forth in 
vernal beauty, fill the heart with a pure and in- 
expressible pleasure. But the hope of spring 
is as satisfying as it is innocent and pure; for 
nature seldom deceives us: her presents gene- 
rally exceed our expectations as much from their 
number as from their magnitude. 

I will therefore cheer myself during the stormy 
days of March that remain with the sweet hope 
of spring and all its attendant pleasures. It is 
one of the greatest gifts of a merciful Provi- 
dence that, during every change of season and 
in every vicissitude of life, I still retain hope as 
my leading star. Winter, which is now gradu- 
ally drawing to a close, would have been infi- 
nitely more disagreeable, irksome, and melan- 
choly, had it not been for the brilliant perspec- 
tive of hope: with this in view, cold and other 
inconveniences arising from inclement weather 
have lost half their force; and now I shall 
shortly see the abundant promise of hope rea- 
lised — ^yet a few more dismal days, and the sky 
will become serene, the air softer, the sun will 
animate all nature, and the earth will resume 
her robe of varied hues. 

O my God I I bless thee for those inexhaus- 
tible sources of joy and consolation that thou 
hast bestowed upon me to soften the troubles of 
life. How mercifully are the ills of futurity 
hidden from my eyes! whilst, on the contrary, 
the pleasures and good fortune which I am des- 
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Uned to enjoy dawn upon me in the distance, 
and» by their encouraging prospect, enable me 
to bear up against the misfortunes of the present. 
Without hope, the earth would be a vale of mi- 
sery indeed, and my life a tissue of sorrow 
and trouble; but thou hast given me hope, as a 
constant and cheering companion in my earthly 
pilgrimage. When every thing is dark and 
gloomy around me^ the smiling future, portrayed 
by hope, cheers me on my way, and blunts the 
thorns which lie scattered in my path. How 
many times, O Lord ! hast thou not revived my 
drooping spirits, my fainting heart, and fortified 
my courage by the prospects of hope when they 
were on the point of failing. I praise thee for 
every benefit I have received from thee, and 
for all those which are yet to come; and what 
expressions can sufficiently paint hope as con- 
nected with my Christian state? Blessed be 
thy name, O my Redeemer I who hast bestowed 
upon me the hopes of a blessed immortality! 
What would avail the pleasures and happiness 
of this world, if I could-not yield myself to the 
assurance of a blessed and immortal state of 
happiness? And, since I possess this invaluable 
treasure, should I not look upon the ills of this 
life as less than nothing? The winter of life 
may be long; but the spring will smile, and 
my existence will be perfected in the world to 
come. 
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MARCH 10. 

THE HOAR FROST. 

There is often, at this time of the year, a 
Yery curious phenomenon, which gives the trees 
and hedges the appearance of being powdered 
with snow. The hoar frost is neither more nor 
less than frozen vapours, which lose their fluid- 
ity by touching objects colder than themselves. 
Every day some portion of dew rises, and its 
fluidity is occasioned by heat; but bodies easily 
give out their caloric, particularly when it is 
much rarified and touches very cold bodies. In 
the cold frosty nights of winter the branches of 
trees must necessarily lose their heat more sen- 
sibly than the trunks and larger branches; it is 
therefore natural that the small twigs should be 
covered with frost more than the substantial 
parts of the trees. When the dew attaches 
itself to very cold bodies, it communicates to 
them the heat it contains, and it thence results 
that, having lost the cause of its fluidity, its 
parts unite closely, forming a clear undercoat 
of ice. If to these vapours, when in a state 
bordering upon condensation, others which have 
not yet given out so .much caloric should unite, 
they instantly condense likewise; and, fixing 
themselves irregularly on all sides, from their 
rapid transmutation of vapour into ice, they 
form what is called hoar frost. 

Now it is easy to comprehend whence it 
sometimes happens that our hair and the fur of 
animals become covered with white frost: if the 
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exhalations of the body or the respiration from 
the nose and mouth attach themselves to our 
hair and are exposed to the cold, they instantly 
assume the form of hoar frost. The same rea- 
soning will account for those shining threads 
which are seen so frequently upon buildings 
during the winter: if the walls are cold to a 
certain degree, the vapours naturally attach 
themselves to them, and condense ; but if the cold 
be very intense and that it freezes very hard, 
this formation does not take place, because the 
vapours are condensed and frozen in the cold 
air; and, even if they should descend upon the 
wall, they could not hang there, as they would 
only touch it partially and at certain points; yet 
it sometimes happens, in hard frosts, that the 
walls become white, as if covered with snow; 
but this is a sure sign the frost is about to be 
dissolved by a change of temperature. 

In this phenomenon we can clearly behold the 
wisdom and benevolence of God. In his hand 
and under his government all the effects of na- 
ture tend, in every season, to the fertility and 
happiness of the earth; and since, in the great 
chain of the creation, every separate phenome- 
non contributes to the perfection of the whole, 
is it uot rational to acknowledge the wisdom of 
God in every minute particular, and to celebrate 
every one of his benefits'' 
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MARCH 11. 

THE MEANS WHICH CONTRIBUTE TO THfi 
FERTILITY OF NATURE. 

Providence makes use of many and different 
means to fertilize this world. Sometimes the 
rains descend from the clouds, in order to purify 
the air from noxious vapours, to soften the earth, 
and to bring to it an accession of nutricious 
juices. At other times, when the earth is de- 
prived of the benefit of rain, a soft. dew moistens 
the ground and revives the drooping plants. 
God has appointed that every season should 
possess different means of fertilising the earth: 
in winter the snow covers and protects it from 
the impression of the violent cold ; the frequent 
tempests of spring preserve the air from corrup- 
tion, dry up the wet, and at other times dispense 
rains over the whole earth; and what good 
arises from those storms which, during summer, 
excite so much terror in the breasts of the timid 
and fearful! God pours forth his blessings 
upon the earth in every storm of rain that falls. 
We may confidently affirm that every change, 
whether in the air or upon the earth, contributes 
either directly or indirectly to the fertility of the 
globe; every season displays a certain series of 
phenomena, and every phenomenon of nature 
produces beneficial effects, which are more or 
less visible; even those dreadful concussions 
with which some countries are afflicted may 
be considered but as partial evils, uniting in 
fulfilling the benevolent views of our Creator, 
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since the world collectively is beaefited by them. 
Eyerywhere and at all times I acknowledge thy 
tender cares and bountiful gifts, thou wise and 
beneficent Creator. 

Lord of all times and seasons, thy praise 
ascends from the earth's orbit to the heaven of 
heavens. When the snow and ice change our 
meadows into seeming deserts — when the loud 
hurricane rushes through the air — when thy 
lightmng strikes terror to our hearts — when the 
rivers overflow their banks — when the elements 
appear to unite their effects for the destruction 
of the world, it is then that thou preparest joy, 
safety, fertility, and abundance for the inhabi- 
tants of the earth. 

This reflection insensibly leads me to the 
consideration of. the means God makes use of 
to fertilize the moral world (if I may use the 
expression), in order to conduct man to the 
proper path assigned him, to inspire him with a 
horror of evil and the practice of virtue. Some- 
times he employs violence, sometimes gentleness 
to effect these purposes : occasionally he thinks 
proper, to dispiense justice and judgment with a 
severe hand, to rouse the sinner from his sleep; 
he speaks to hardened hearts as he did to the 
Jews on Mount Sinai, in thunders and light- 
nings: while others, again, he weans from a 
love of vice and the vanities of this world by 
overwhelming them with benefits. 

I am a living witness of this; and I acknow- 
ledge, O Lord! with a heart overflowing with 
gratitude, that thou hast made use of. every 
means to britig me to thyself. ' Sometimes thou 
bast laid thy chastening hand upon me, and 
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coDfounded my pride by punishment; thou hftst 
afflicted me with illness, to conyince me of my 
wanderings. Upon other occasions thou hast 
overwhelmed me with thy favours, which, like 
the fertilizing rains of spring, shed abundance 
around me. But what hast thou gained by be- 
stowing all these means of conversion? Have 
I, like the fruitful soil, borne fruits equal to thy 
benefits? Ah! my heart has been hitherto like 
the stony rock, equally insensible to the rage of 
the thunder and the milder influence of the rain. 
The principal means thou hast used to recall 
me from the paths of error have been fruitless ; 
but will they be always so? No: a time will 
come when I shall be more docile, more disposed 
to obey my Creator. The longer I defer the 
task of repentance the more difficult will it be. I 
however confine my wishes to one request: deign, 
O Lord ! still to afford me the same means for 
my conversion. Either terrify me with threats 
or encourage me with promises; lead me to thee 
either by the severity of punishment or the pre- 
vailing influence of benefits : I shall bless every 
means of salvation which thy wisdom shall think 
fit to adopt. Only grant, O Lord! that I may 
return to thee and become fruitful in good works. 
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THE ADVANTAGES DERIVED FROM THE SEA. 

A SUPERFICIAL observer might be inclined to 
think that there was not a just proportion be- 
tween the extent of land and water upon our 
globe. At the first glance it appears that the 
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immense body of water which occupies so great 
a part of it agrees but little with the wisdom 
and goodness of God. We presume to ima«- 
gine that it would have been more advanta- 
geous to the world that the space composing 
oceans, seas, lakes, and rivers should have been 
made land; but in this, as in many other in-^ 
stances, we only betray our ignorance and want 
of judgment. 

If the ocean were reduced to the half of its 
present extent, it would necessarily furnish but 
one half of the vapours it at present exhales; 
consequently we could not possess the same 
number of rivers, and the earth would be parched 
with drought; for the quantity of vapours which 
are drawn by the sun from the sea is of course 
in proportion to its superficial extent. As our 
globe is not at present too abundantly supplied 
with the liquid element, a diminution of it would 
naturally produce much injury and inconveni- 
ence. 

The ocean may, then, be considered as the 
grand reservoir of waters, which are partially 
drawn up by the sun in vapours; then, by col- 
lecting and meeting with a current of cold air, 
condense, and fall in grateful showers, or, rest- 
ing on the tops of mountains, there feed the 
springs of the torrent or the gentle rivulet. If 
the extent of the sea were more confined, there 
would be many more deserts and barren tracts, 
because there would be less rain and fewer 
rivers. 

And what would become of the advantages 
of commerce, if this great body of water di4 
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not exist? God never intended that one part 
of the globe shoold be totally indepenclent of ail 
others ; on the contrary, he intended that, as ali 
mankind are brethren, so they should likewise 
associate together. For this reason he inter- 
sected . the earth by seas, in order to open a 
conununication between the most distant coun- 
tries : . we could not so easily collect the riches 
and the treasures of this world around us if we 
were compelled to have recourse to the strength 
of horses only; commerce is wonderfully facili- 
tated by navigation. 

In this division of the globe into earth and 
water, I acknowledge thy wisdom and bounty^ 
OLord! 

If, with regard to this benefit, I were but 
more grateful, this knowledge of the divine at- 
tributes of the Almighty, which the sea, the 
sky, and the earth so powerfully display, should 
excite in me the power and will to glorify his 
blessed name. O God! my hearts is willing to 
render to thee the thanks which are thy due for 
all thy goodness; but perhaps I am not suffi- 
ciently touched by thy grace for this purpose, 
lieither am I sufficiently sensible of the benefits 
derived from the great ocean. Yet, if men 
were wanting to speak thy praise, the sea itself 
would bear witness against them, and declare 
thy majesty and power; for all thy creatures^ 
the sea as. well as the earth, celebrate thy 
praises, O God Most High ! 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ANIMALS AND 

PLANTS. 

The difference between animals and plants is 
so evident that the, most casual observer is aliye 
to it. The most remarkable distinction between 
them consists in the power which animals have 
of removing from place to place, a faculty which 
vegetables do. not possess. Sensation is another 
striking dissimilarity between them; to which 
we may add the power which animals have of 
choosing nourishment, while plants are station- 
ary, and can only receive that which chance or 
the hand of man bestows upon them : the latter 
receive nourishment from the moisture of the 
earth, through their capillary tubes, and frpm 
the action of the fibrous parts of their leaves, 
which attract towards them the nutritious juices 
dispersed in the air. Besides these differences, 
the animal kingdom is infinitely more extensive 
than the vegetable kingdom: even the classes 
of the insect tribe, including those which, can • 
only be discerned by microscopic aid, exceed 
those of every vegetable upon the face of the 
earth. Animals have not so much resemblance 
to each other as plants have, and this circupi- 
stance renders the latter difficult to class. The 
propagation of plants and animals is also very 
different: animals inhabit earth, sea, and. sky; 
plants are confined to the earth; the greater 
part of these appear above its surface,, and are 
fastened to the soil by roots; others never rise 
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above the ground ; some few grow in the water, 
but, in order to be lasting, their roots must 
touch the ground. The dwellings of animals 
are more diversified: the interior of the earth 
abounds with animals, as well as its surface; 
some live at the bottom of the sea, others swim 
at large through its trackless waters; the air is 
full of birds and insects; plants and vegetables 
abound with the latter; the human body as well 
as that of other species of animals supports 
them ; all fluid matters, and even the bosom of 
the stony rock affords them an asylum. 

If we consider plants and animals with regard 
to their relative size, the difference is greater in 
the latter than in the former: the comparative 
dimensions of the mite and the elephant are in- 
finitely greater than that between the acorn and 
the largest oak ; the difference of their form and 
structure is too striking to need a passing com- 
ment. 

Yet let us not imagine that we have exactly 
defined the distinction between the animal and 
the vegetable world: nature, in diversifying her 
works, makes use of the slightest shades. In 
the scale of beings perfection increases succes- 
sively, and ascends by thousands of degrees, so 
that the most perfect species differs but little 
from that which occupies the next degree below 
it. How narrow are the boundaries between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms ! There are 
plants which are sensitive, and animals which 
appear almost devoid of feeling: corals, for 
instance, were formerly considered as marine 
plants, but they are now classed among animals; 
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for that which was looked upoo some years ago 
as the flower is now said to be an insect. 

Every thing which has been said upon this 
subject should convince thee, O man ! that the 
world and all it contains is the work of infinite 
wisdom : so much harmony, yet so much differ- 
ence — so much variety, yet so much uniformity 
could only proceed from a Being Omnipotent 
and Omniscient. Lift thy heart to this wonder- 
ful Creator; pursue his steps; contemplate the 
stone, the plant, the brute, man, and celestial 
spirits. Then fix thine intellectual eyes on the 
Creator of this world, the preserver of plants, 
the protector of animals, the father of the human 
kind, and the monarch of the world of spirits ; 
measure, if thou canst, his greatness; penetrate, 
if thou canst, the depth of his wisdom. 

Infinite and everlasting God! the spirits in 
heaven cannot comprehend thy works: their 
immensity demands the power of Omniscience 
to relate them : yet, mortal as we are, we may 
contemplate their majesty and endeavour, at an 
humble distance, to imitate thy goodness; dis- 
tinguished as is the rank we hold upon this ter- 
restrial globe, we should be convinced that the 
same God who made us careth for all created 
nature. Let gratitude and moderation for our 
superiority teach us to exalt God, to whom 
belong glory and honour and power. 
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MARCH 14. 

UNIFORMITY AND DIVERSITY IN THE WORKS 

OF NATURE. ' 

The heavens, which are suspended over our 
heads, and the earth, which is beneath our feftt, 
remain the same from one age to another; yet 
they present to us at different times scenes as 
varied as they are superb; sometimes the sky 
is covered with clouds; sometimes it is serene, 
at others blue, and occasionally it appears, tinged 
with many. hues. The darkness of night and 
the splendour of Qiidday, the dazzling brightness 
of the sun and the pale silvery light of the moon 
succeed each other regularly: sometimes the 
vast expanse of heaven appears like one vast 
desert; at others it is spangled with brilliant 
stars. And how many changes take place on 
our earth! These last few months it has dis- 
played a uniform and sombre appearance, totally 
devoid of beauty; the spring will soon return, 
and with it the gay colours of the season ; sum- 
mer will follow, bringing with it dyes of richer 
hue; autumn will then succeed, pouring from 
her full lap corn and fruits. Besides, what a 
variety does one country present, when compared 
with another ! In one part of the world extend 
boundless plains, glowing with beauty; there 
the mountains raise their lofty heads, covered 
with forests; at their feet stretch out the ver- 
dant valleys, watered by limpid streams; here 
immeasurable gulfs and precipitous rocks ; there 
lakes, whose drowsy waters scarce yield to the 
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pressure of the boisterous winds; while, further 
on, the impetuous torrent rushes onward, carry- 
ing all before it. On every side we are sur- 
rounded by that sweet variety which is so de- 
lightful to the human heart. The vegetable 
world displays i equal variety : though all its 
plants receive their nourishment from the same 
mother earth, and all shoot and grow from the 
same source, yet what a prodigious dilSerence 
between a blade of grass and an oak ! Plants 
are ranged into certain classes : those which are 
classed together resemble each oth^r strongly in 
many respects, yet how totally different are they 
in outward appearance ! 

It is the same. with animals: the wisdom of 
the Creator has divided them equally into classes, 
and, whatever diversity there may be between 
them, they always preserve certain resemblances. 
There is likewise a conformity between man and 
the most humble of irrational creatures: how- 
ever . superior man may be with regard to the 
brute creation, has he not, in common with 
them, nay, more, even with plants, the same 
sources of food and nourishment? Is it not the 
same^sun, air, earth, and water which contribute 
to his support? Plants grow, ripen, fade, and 
die ; and the same laws of nature extend to ani- 
mals and man. 

If we now examine the varieties in the human 
species, what a resemblance, what a diversity 
do they not present? Human nature at all 
times and with all nations is the same ; and yet, 
amidst the innumerable multitude of nations and 
people, every one has a distinguishing mark, a 
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physiognomy peculiar to himself. It appears 
as if the Almighty had been pleased to exert his 
power in the display of the most extensive va- 
riety in each class of his creatures. All created 
objects may be divided into three classes, mine- 
rals, vegetables, and animals; these classes are 
divided into genera, these genera into species, 
and these species are again subdivided by other 
characteristics; so that there is no snch thing 
npon earth as one totally solitary, and there is 
no particular species of creatures which is not, 
in some way or another, connected generally 
with the rest of the world. 

It is this uniformity and diversity, which ex- 
tends itself throughout every part of nature, 
that gives such peculiar beauty to the whole 
universe. The difference between the creatures 
of our globe displays the wisdom of the Most 
High: so perfect is the line drawn between 
them, although so nice the distinction, that it is 
impossible they should encroach upon the boun- 
daries he has given them. The smallest works 
of nature, those which would be hidden from 
our eyes without the aid of a microscope pre- 
sent pictures of so much uniformity, so much 
variety, that they naturally elevate our minds to 
the contemplation of the wisdom of God. 

Great are thy works, O Lord! In wisdom 
and benevolence hast thou made them all. This 
slight meditation upon the diversity of thy works 
fills my soul with rapture: what would be my 
ecstasy if I had the power of entering minutely 
into the particular formation and nature of their 
structure! Yet, O Father of Light! Eternal 
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sovnroe of wisdom ! I return thee thanks for the 
feeble degree of knowledge thou hast bestowed 
upon me. May I never cease to meditate upon 
the wonders of thy works, and to see thee in 
every object of nature. 
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SEEDS. 

All vegetables spring from seeds; but the 
greater part of these are not sown, and many 
are even so small as to escape the eye of man. 
It is nature which scatters them: for this pur- 
pose she has provided some seeds with a kind 
of light down, others with transparent wings, 
which, being seized by the winds, carry them 
here and there; some seeds are heavy, though ' 
small, and fall perpendicularly into the earth; 
those which are larger, yet very light, are fur- 
nished with little hooks, to prevent their being 
carried away too far. There are some of these 
curious seeds shut up in elastic capsules, which, 
upon being touched, or when completely dried, 
suddenly burst, and by this action eject the 
seed to a considerable distance. Nature ap- 
pears in other instances to have employed birds 
as her seed sowers. Many an acorn is planted 
by ravens: having made a hole with their beak, 
they drop the acorn in it, and cover it over with 
earth or moss. The squirrel, also, in conceal- 
ing his food, plants many an oak. We are not 
to suppose the birds have any idea of the tree 
which will spring from it: they do it instinc- 
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tively, intending to preserve it for future food. 
Many seeds which are peculiarly agreeable to 
birds pass through their bodies unhurt, and, 
on being dropped upon the ground, they spring 
up after a time and become fresh plants. 

How admirable, how wonderful are the works 
of our great Creator ! If the sowing of seeds 
had been left entirely to the labour of man, how 
barren would the meadows and forests appear ! 
But spring no sooner returns than all provident 
nature displays her varied and verdant robe, in- 
dependent of any assistance from man. Such 
is the benevolent providence of our Heavenly 
Father for his creatures ! 

But these wonders attached to seeds are not 
confined to their dispersion: in them, however 
small, the whole plant is confined: the stalk, 
the leaves, the branches, and the roots of an 
oak are all confined in an acorn! The care 
which the Almighty has bestowed upon their 
preservation is also another proof of his wisdom : 
in those plants which remain in the open ground, 
during the year, as the lilac, for instance, the 
seeds are closely shut up in a bud, or are 
enveloped in other ways, so as to exclude all 
injury from the frosts and storms of winter; 
those seeds which could not endure intense 
cold are preserved under ground by their root 
or fruits until the mild warmth of spring returns; 
some seeds are found in fruits, as the apple, 
&c.; some in shells, as the peach; some in 
purses, as the bladder senna; some in capsules, 
as in the poppy; and some in wooden shells, 
as the almond; each seed is thus protected 
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and defended in the manner best suited to its 
natare. 

- Everywhere I see thy hand and acknowledge 
thy power, O Lord God Almighty ! Thy small- 
est works declare thy wisdom. Now that the 
husbandman is busied in putting his seeds into 
the ground, let me frequently meditate upon 
thee. It is Thou who hast given to the seed 
the power of shooting forth and producing a 
plant — it is Thou who preservest it during the 
inclemency of the seasons — and it is through 
Thee that it .serves to provide us with food, or 
recreates our eyes by its beauty. 
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THE MAGNITUDE AND DISTANCE OF THE SUN. 

If you have never, my dear Reader, considered 
the extreme littleness of our globe and your own 
nothingness, you will perhaps be convinced of 
both if you direct your attention to that immense 
body which gives light and heat, not only to 
our earth, but to several planets besides. The 
Sun is almost in the middle of the planetary 
system: there he holds his throne, the monarch 
of other worlds, for such are the planets of the 
first order; and those that are secondary receive 
from that splendid luminary light, heat, and 
motion. This alone should convince us of its 
prodigious size; and this opinion is confirmed 
by its apparent magnitude, notwithstanding the 
immense distance at which we are removed from 
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it. The calcttlatioos and measurements of 
astronomers have reduced supposition to cer- 
tainty: they have pronounced that the Sun's 
diameter is a hundred times more than that of 
the Earth; and, allowing this calculation to be 
correct, it necessarily follows that it is a million 
times larger than the Earth. Its immense dis* 
tance is differently calculated by different astro- 
nomers; but, taking the middle distance between 
their given ones, it will appear that it amounts 
to twenty-two thousand semi-diameters of the 
Earth. Now the semi-diameter of the -Earth i^ 
about four thousand miles, so that the raeaii 
distance of the Sun from the Earth exceeds 
eighty-two millions of miles, a distance which 
perfectly corresponds with the design of that 
luminary, and the effects which the Almighty 
intended it should produce upon us; If our 
Earth were as near to the $un as Metcury, it 
would be parched to a cinder; and if, on the 
contrary, it were as far from it as the planet 
Herschel, it would be enveloped in^ perpetual 
night, and would therefore be uninhabitable: 
yet we may suppose- that these planets have 
been so constructed as 4o remedy this evil; 
either the atmosphere which surrounds them is 
different, or the peo[^e inhabiting them, are en* 
dowed with bodies capable of supporting, intense 
cold or intense heat. 

But perhaps these calculations of the distance 
and magnitude of the Sun nuiy seem exagge^ 
rated; for our eye sees nothing so large as the 
Earth which we inhabit, and it is to it we com- 
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pare the Sun, which is a million times larger* 
This luminary appears small to us, from its dis* 
tance^ and we are inclined to believe our eyes 
rather than our senses; it is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that we should be struck with astonish- 
ment, upon examining the magnitude and dis* 
tance of the Sun; and, if we discover so many 
wonders when we inspect a mite or a blade of 
grass, what would be our sensations could we 
thoroughly comprehend the wonders of the 
bright orb of day ? But it is not merely to ex- 
cite our admiration that God has placed this 
glorious luminary in the heavens. No: it was 
to lead us to the knowledge of himself, who 
made, directs, and preserves the Sun. When 
compared with his greatness, the magnitude of 
the Sun dwindles to a mere point, and its bright- 
ness falls as much below his glory as the shades 
of night sink below the splendour of day. 

What, then, must be the power and majesty 
of that Being who created the Sun? £ndea<« 
vour to follow up this meditation, and you will 
find subjects infinitely more incomprehensible 
than the magnitude and distance of the Sun.- 
If the Earth is so insignificant in comparison 
of that glorious luminary, what must it be in 
comparison of the Almighty? If there is so 
great a distance between the Sun and us, what 
an inconceivable distance must there be between 
us and the Eternal! 

When, therefore, we feel the beneficial effects 
of the Sun's rays, let us lift our hearts in grati- 
tude to God. The Sun testifies the wisdom of 
the Almighty, and amply displays his goodness. 
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and how worthy he is of our adoration. Let 
us not forget, when contemplating this noble 
luminary, the Sun of Righteousness, our divine 
Redeemer, whose benevolent rays of grace im- 
part health and salvation on all: the cheering 
influences of his grace are as necessary to our 
salvation as those of the Sun to the natural 
world. We should be plunged in the deepest 
night, in the night of sin and despair, if he 
had not, through his doctrine and redemption, 
brought into the light life and hope. 
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THE IMPERFECT KNOWLEDGE THAT WE HAVE 

OF NATURE. 

Why is it that the Almighty has not bestowed 
upon us a sufficient portion of knowledge to 
enable us to understand thoroughly the pheno- 
mena of nature? It appears as if our confined 
abilities were quite in opposition to the ends 
which God proposed in our creation ; for, since 
to know and praise his holy name was one of 
the principal of these, should we not be better 
able to fulfil his intentions, if we had a more 
perfect insight of his works? If I so much ad- 
mire the infinite majesty of the Almighty now 
that I know only a part of his wise dispensations, 
how should I be lost in the contemplation of his 
glorious attributes — with what profound admi- 
ration should I not penetrate the mysteries of 
natQre, if I could comprehend more satisfactorily 
her wonderful phenomena. 
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But perhaps I deceive myself in this conclu- 
sion : I must at least confess as much, since the 
God of all wisdom has ordained it otherwise; 
and is it surprising that, in my present state, I 
cannot discover the first principles of nature? 
The organs of my senses are too weak to pene- 
trate the essence of created objects; and, of 
course, I cannot form an idea of things my 
senses cannot discern. The world is full of 
objects not to be seized by my senses: my 
imagination is lost when I attempt the consider- 
ation of the infinite magnitude, the infinite mi- 
nuteness of certain objedts in nature. When I 
reflect upon the velocity of light, my senses are 
incapable of following my thoughts; and, when 
I meditate upon the circulation of the blood, 
and the minuteness of the veins of those animals 
which are a million times smallisr than a grain 
of sand, I feel all the weakness of my own 
powers, and am lost in the contemplation of the 
grandeur, majesty, and power of God. 

But suppose that the Almighty had given me 
power and sagacity sufficient to embrace at one 
glance the whole chain of the universe, so that 
I could distinctly discover its first laws and 
their gradual progression; I should then, it is 
true, admire the wisdom of God in its whole 
extent, but I doubt whether this impression 
would be lasting. Perhaps I should be like 
many other men, who admire only those things 
which are above their comprehension — perhaps 
I should even be so presuming as to imagine 
I myself could form such a masterly plan — 
in a word, I should perhaps be insensible to 
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the vast distance there is between me and my 
Creator. 

I have therefore no right to complain of ray 
ignorance upon this subject; on the contrary, I 
find that it contributes greatly to my advantage. 
If all nature were revealed to me at one view, I 
should be deprived of the exquisite pleasure I 
now enjoy in the contemplation of God's works; 
but now, studying as it were but the first rudi- 
ments of her extensive volume, I am convinced 
of the greatness of the Almighty and my own 
comparative nothingness. Now my whole 
thoughts are aspiring to a dwelling in the hea- 
vens, where I shall have a perfect knowledge 
of God and his works. 

Enable me, O Lord! to make a worthy use 
of the faculties I do enjoy : let them not lay by 
and rust, but let them bring forth a hundred fold. 
Impress upon my mind this truth, that I shall 
be judged, not by the extent of my abilities, but 
by the use I have made of those I do possess. 
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THE UTILITY OF VEGETABLES. 

When I reflect upon the great number and va- 
riety of vegetables which on every side surround 
me, I am overwhelmed by the discovery of the 
bountiful ways of Providence. What were his 
intentions in covering the earth with such a 
multiplicity of herbs and plants and trees, unless 
it were to contribute to the pleasure and satisfy 
the wants of his creatures? Thirty thousand 
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Bpecies of plants have beea already discorered, 
and daily the number is augmenting. As to 
their increase, it exceeds calculation ! Who is 
not lost in astonishment at being informed that a 
single grain of maize will produce two thousand 
other grains? A single poppy seed will increase 
to so great a degree as to sow, in the course of 
two years, a whole field with its produce. Can 
we imagine that, in this prodigious multiplicity 
of plants, the Almighty had an/ end in view 
but the good of his creatures ? 

The intentions of the Creator are too evident 
to admit a single doubt; for^ from time imme- 
morialy they have furnished man with the most 
wholesome means of subsistence: his clothing, 
dwelling, furniture are all the produce of the 
vegetable kingdom. We discover utility in all 
the parts of trees and plants and vegetables: 
the roots supply us with medicines, with food, 
firing, pitch, dyes, paper, and several articles of 
household furniture, &c.; the bark is useful to 
tanners and chemists; the wood is burned into 
ashes, to manure the ground, to bleach linen, 
to make saltpetre and potash; resin is used in 
painting; pitch tar for ships and other uses; 
and many curious balsams are made from the 
gums of trees; turpentine in medicine; colopho- 
nia in varnishes and cements, and for rubbing 
the bows of musical instruments, in order to 
heighten their tone; and mastich for perfumes 
is in daily use. Flowers delight and charm us, 
as much by their beautiful colours as from their 
perfumes ; they are also useful in medicine, and, 
above all, supply the bees with wax and hoaey. 
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The utility and pleasure arising from luscious 
fruits need not be mentioned. 

But the utility and pleasures of the vegetable 
world are not confined to man: they equally 
contribute to the support and happiness of the 
irrational part of creation. From thence it is 
that the meadows are so richly clothed with a 
variegated verdure : every animal there finds that 
food which is most agreeable to its nature. 
' But where^ shall we find expressions suitable 
to the magnitude of thy bounty? Who can 
number thy gifts even in the vegetable kingdom? 
With what delight, what rapture should we not 
contemplate the smiling valleys, the luxuriant 
woods ! In them utitity is combined with beauty. 
With a bountiful and open hand, O God ! thou 
scatterest plenty : every grain of corn, .every 
flower, every tree proclaims thy boundless libe- 
rality. O ! let us not be insensible to the voice 
of nature; but lift our hearts from the. contempla- 
tion of his works to the great Creator himself. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE HUMAN HEART. 

With what wonderful and inimitable art is that 
muscular part of the human body composed 
which is seated in the chest, and which is called 
heart! Its figure is that of an obtuse pyramid, 
and it is situated so that the point inclines a lit- 
tle to the left, and the base of the pyramid to 
the right. Its substance appears to be a tissue 
of ^eshy fibres, curiously interwoven; the ex* 
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ternal parts extending from left to right, and the 
internal ones from right to left. It is divided 
internally into two cavities, cabled ventricles and 
auricles, from which vessels proceed to convey 
the blood to the different parts of Uie body. 
The ventricles are separated from each other by 
a thick muscular substance; and one of these 
is called the right, the other the left ventricle. 
Each ventricle communicates with its. corres- 
ponding auricle; and these last are situated 
on either side of the base of the heart: By 
:means of a large vein, the right auricle receives 
the blood from the head and upper parts of the 
body; and, in the same manner, the blood is 
returned to it from the lower parts of the body. 
All the veins empty their stores into one, which 
terminates in this cavity, which, having received 
a sufficient portion of blood, contracts, and by 
this motion empties itself into the right ventri- 
cle, which, also contracting, propels the blood 
into an artery that instantly conveys it into 
the lungs, where it undergoes certain changes, 
and then passes Uirough veins into the left 
auricle of the heart; thence into the left ven- 
tricle, by the contraction of which it is forced 
into an artery, through whose ramifications it is 
dispersed to all parts of the body, from which 
it is again returned to the right auricle: thus 
keeping up a perpetual circulation; for, while 
life remains, the action of the heart never ceases; 
even when every other part of our body is at 
rest, the heart is in a state of perpetual motion, 
from the first moment of our birth until the last 
of our existence. In a state of health the heart 
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contracts sixty times in a minute, and conse- 
quently three thousand six hundred times in an 
hour; and, every time the pulse beats, it ejects 
two ounces of blood: the strength demanded 
for this exertion is very great; for, in order to 
force the blood forward two feet into the great 
artery, the heart must surmount a resistance of 
nine hundred pounds weight: thus in one hour 
it repels the force of sixteen thousand pounds 
weight. 

All these things are equally admirable, won- 
derful, and incomprehensible; but, if it requires 
so much penetration and experience — so much 
light and attention, merely to form some idea of 
the structure of the human heart, how mad must 
we be not to admit the vast intelligence and 
wisdom of him who made it, or to suppose that 
such a piece of perfection could proceed from 
chance! No, O my God! Great and wonder- 
ful is our Lord; great is the Creator of man- 
kind! All his works are admirable — ^all his 
works are perfect. 

O my soul! what are thy emotions when 
thou indulgest in this meditation ! Mayst thou 
ever experience them when thou dost reflect 
upon the structure of thy body. Every time I 
breathe I should remember the goodness of 
God ; every time my heart beats my soul should 
be lifted towards God, the author and preserver 
of my life. In his hands is the power of life 
and death; at his command tiie heart will cease 
to pulsate, the blood to flow— every limb will 
lose its action, and tiie chillness of death will 
replace the lively glow of health. In God alone 
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I live and move and have my being. Forget 
not, then, O my soul ! all the love and gratitude 
thou owest to the Lord, devoting thyself and 
all thy members wholly to his service. 
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THE CHANGE OF SEASONS. 

It is generally understood that the hottest cli- 
mates, as well as the coldest, have but two 
seasons of the year in which there is really any 
materiiJ difference. In cold climates the sum- 
mer lasts four months, during which time the 
heat is very great, on account of the length of 
the days; winter occupies the remaining eight: 
spring and autumn are imperceptible in these 
countries, because, in the course of a very few 
days, extreme heat succeeds to excessive cold,' 
and, on the other hand, extreme beat is followed 
by intense cold. The hottest countries have 
generally seven or eight months of scorching 
heat and almost total dryness ; these are fol- 
lowed by four or five months of rain; and sum- 
mer and winter are thus distinguished. It is 
only in temperate climates that there -are four 
distinct seasons: in them the heat of summer 
diminishes gradually, so that the fruits of autumn 
have time to ripen without being injured by the 
cold of winter; so, in spring, the plants have 
time to shoot, and grow insensibly without being 
destroyed by the late frosts, or prematurely ri- 
pened by the sudden heats of summer. The 
northern parts of Italy and the southern parts 
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of Frmaee are paitkalaily disdngoished by 
regolanty of semMNU. As we adyance further 
Borth or flovtk, the spruigs and aatmniis become 
sliorter aad less defioed. In the temperate 
nme wialer mmd samiMr most frequently com- 
mence by long and heavy rains: from the mid- 
dle of May to Midsummer, it rarely rains; bat, 
after this period until the end of July, they are 
generally very heavy; the OMNiths of February 
and April are very changeable. If the melted 
snows and the heavy rains did not sink into the 
earth or evaporate into the air, the water would 
annually rise to the height of a foot and three 
quarters in almost every oonntiy. 

This change of seasons nurits oar particular 
attention: it cannot be attributed to chance; for 
in fortuitous circumstances thoie can be neither 
order nor constancy. Now, in every country 
in the world, the seasons succeed each other at 
stated periods, as regulariy as night succeeds 
the day: in regular succession we see the earth 
clothed with grass and leaves, and (hiits and 
flowers; then she is suddenly stripped of all 
her ornaments, until spring again returns, and 
restores her beauties. Spring, summer, and au- 
tumn provide abundantly for man and animals; 
and winter, although she seems so barren, is 
secretly and silently assisting in the great work 
of renovation. 

Rouse thyself, my soul, and glorify God, thy 
benefactor. To-day that season begins which 
opens to thee sob^utiful a perspective, which 
repays thee for all the gloomy hours of winter 
thou hast passed: spring daily advances, and 
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with her brings blessings without number. How 
many of my brethren, who were desirous of liv- 
ing to see this revival of nature^ have sunk into 
the silent tomb ! More favoured than thousands 
of my fellow creatures, who have been called 
from this life since the commencement of winter, 
I live to hail the return of spring; but how 
many times have I enjoyed this privilege without 
duly appreciating it! This may be the last 
spring I shall live to see: perhaps, even before 
the autumnal equinox, I shall be an inhabitant 
of the silent tomb. Oh! may this thought ex- 
cite in me more lively sensations of the goodness 
of the Almighty in bestowing upon me the plea- 
sures of spring, and teach me diligently to em- 
ploy the time I shall live upon the earth. 

This change of seasons leads me to another 
reflection : as they succeed each other in nature, 
so do they succeed each other in man's life, but 
with this difference, that each one, as it passes, 
is gone, never to return. Already is the spring 
of my life passed away, with all its flowers and 
blossoms; my summer is gliding on, and my 
autumn is approaching: these are the seasons 
in which I should display fruits of wisdom and 
maturity. Whether I shall see the winter of 
my days is as yet uncertain; or whether I shall 
•quit this world iii the prime of my life. Thy 
will be done, O Lord! Let me but continue 
faithful to the end; let me pass my days in piety 
and virtue; and then, however few they may be, 
Ihey will have been long and happy enough. 
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MARCH 21. 

UPON DIVERS THINGS IN NATURE WHICH 
APPEAR TO BE USELESS. 

Since there is an all-wise Proyidence that go- 
yerns the world, his care will be extended to 
the smallest objects we find in it, and to the 
most apparently insignificant event; so that no- 
thing can exist but for some purpose, nothing 
happen without some manifest design: but how 
many things are there in the world which appear 
wholly useless! The north wind blows the 
blossoms from the trees; they fall, and are of 
no utility: seeds, which should have given 
plants, perish, and produce no fruit. A multi- 
tude of insects are not only useless but hurtful 
to men and beasts and vegetables. Numbers 
of men and animals just show themselves to the 
world, and then are heard of no more; others 
are bom hideous and deformed, or become to- 
tally helpless. What an infinity of talent is 
lost for want of the opportunity of being exer- 
cised! How many grand projects and enter- 
prises fail before they arrive at maturity! 
Could all this happen if a Being infinitely wise 
governed the universe? 

But hast thou, O man ! who darest to ques^ 
tion the providence of God — ^hast thou so per- 
fect a knowledge of the relationship which one 
thing bears to another as to pironounce this one 
or that as useless? Forget not the weakness 
of thine own powers, and adore in silence the 
works of the Almighty, instead of presuming to 
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questioii their utility. The same thing may be 
useful in different ways; but, while nature ac- 
complishes one end, she seeks not to accomplish 
a second: the insect which, in its infancy, be- 
comes the prey of the swallow cannot produce 
a new generation — the efforts of the alchymist 
to discover the philosopher's stone have been 
but of little use; but the insect has proved use-^ 
ful as the food of the swallow, and to the expe- 
riments of the alchymist chemistry is indebted 
for some of its most brilliant discoveries. Your 
tears cannot soften the obdurate heart of the 
relentless tyrant; but, although they fall in vain 
as regards your suffering fellow creatures, they 
soften your own heart; and- there is a Being 
who will place these precious pearls in that 
crown of glory which will one day adorn thy 
head. 

Believe not, therefore, that the world contains 
a single object totally useless: there are many 
things that we have mentioned which appear to 
be far from accomplishing their intended pur- 
poses, but they do not the less fulfil the inten- 
tions of the Almighty. In order that some 
things may succeed, others must necessarily 
fail : the views of God extend beyond the future, 
and his desires are sometimes carried into effect 
by means so imperceptible, and by the union of 
things and objects so totally opposite that, al- 
though his wisdom declares itself in the govern- 
ment of this world, as in a mirror, yet are his 
secret ways quite concealed from our narrow 
view. But this is no proof of the uselessness 
of many of his productions; on the contrary, if 
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we could penetrate all his designs, we shonld 
no longer look upon him as an Omnipotent and 
Omniscient Being. 

This conviction, my dear Reader, will contri- 
bute much to your repose and happiness. Cir- 
cumstances are daily happening, both in the 
moral and the natural world, which, from igno- 
rance, you may be tempted to consider injurious 
and incomprehensible; but your reason, your 
daily experience, and the declarations of the 
Holy Scriptures should convince you of the 
goodness of God and the wisdom of his govern- 
ment: these will tranquillise you in the hour of 
adversity, and increase your felicity in the days 
of prosperity. Accustom yourself to see the 
finger of God in all his works — ^in the smallest 
as well as in those of the greatest magnitude ^ 
and when, from your inexperience, you cannot' 
fathom the depth of his ways, put your trust in 
him, rely upon his mercy, and venture not to 
question his dispensations. This is the only 
path which can lead to yoiir happiness on earth » 
and this only will conduct you to the regions of 
everlasting bliss in heaven. 
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HARMONY BETWEEN THE PHYSICAL AND 
MORAL WORLDS. 

The wisdom of God has placed the closest alli- 
ance between the earth and its inhabitants, so 
that it is evident the one was made for the. 
other. There is, indeed, a perfect agreement 
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and a mutual dependence in all the works of 
the Most High. Human nature and the surface 
of the earth bear a strong analogy to each other : 
as the bodies of plants and animals are formed » 
growy arrive at maturity, gradually decay, and 
then die, so is man subject to this order of 
nature; and, as there is a great diversity in soil 
and climates, some being fertile and some bar- 
ren, the Almighty has willed that the talents, 
faculties, and minds of men should be equally 
varied. Such has been the plan of the Creator 
of all things; and this variety displays more 
wisdom and goodness than we are at first dis- 
posed to allow: if we had a perfect knowledge 
of the world and its arrangements, we should 
soon be convinced of the bounty and wisdom of 
this accordance in the moral world. Indepen- 
dently of this, it would be presumptuous in the 
creature to question the dispensations of his 
.Creator: we might ask with equal propriety — 
-Why is one country fertile and another barren? 
• — Why is it that one part of the world abounds 
with smiling valleys and verdant hills, while 
others display the dreary prospect of sandy de- 
serts or flinty mountains? To these inquiries I 
reply that God has made nothing in vain, al- 
though we may not be able to comprehend his 
designs. The most uncultivated tribes and the 
most unpolished savage fulfil the destiny ap- 
pointed by supernal wisdom: every nation; 
every man holds his proper sphere aniid created 
beings, '*and manifests the wisdom of God, 
which iis infinite in variety." 

But, as it is manifestly the intentions of the 
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Almighty that the earth should be cultivated, 
aod that it should produce an abundance of fruits 
for the preseryation of men and animals, so it is 
necessary for our soul to be cultivated in order 
to bring forth the excellent harvest of virtue and 
holiness. It is with this intention that the Deity 
has given to man the blessings of true religion, 
virhich, like seed sown in a fruitful soil, produces 
exquisite fruits, and abundant as the com sown 
in a fruitful soil; but the Gospel brings forth 
different fruits in different soils, according to 
the dispositions in which it is received. 

There are many extensive countries in the 
world possessing a fertile soil, but which, from 
not being cultivated, are nevertheless barren 
and fruitless : so, in the moral worid, although 
the Gospel has been published, yet are there 
many nations still crouching in mental darkness; 
and, even in polished nations, the elBcacy of the 
Gospel is still partial and varied in its effects, 
according .to the different dispositions which re- 
ceive it. Some persons comprehend it not, and 
have no idea of the virtue of the salutary truths 
it contains ; others, again, receive its truths with 
joy, but their impression is not lasting; thorns 
and cares of the world choke its progress in 
other bosoms; others, agun, receive it with ho- 
nest and good hearts, vrith wisdom, conviction, 
and sincerity; and it is for them it becomes 
<<the power of God in salvation.'* 

To which of these classes do I belong ? — 
What impression has the doctrine of salvation 
made upon my heart? To these questions our 
consciences should reply with good faith and 
sincerity ^' Let my life speak for me." 
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MARCH 23. 

THE NATURE AND PROPERTIES OF AIR. 

The air is that fluid and subtle body which 
surrounds our globe, and which every creature 
breathes: although it is so near to us that it 
surrounds us on every side, and that we are 
continually experiencing its effects, we do merely 
understand that it consists of oxygen and azotic 
gasy in the proportion of one fourth of the former 
to three fourths of the latter.. 

We know, at least, that the air is a permanent 
but elastic body: of this we may be convinced 
by moving our hand backwards and forwards 
violently, or by pressing it towards our face. 
It is also equally incontestable that the air is a 
fluid, that its parts will separate and glide easily 
the one over the other; and it is consequently 
capable of taking every impression : if it were a 
solid body, we could not breathe it, neither 
could we force our way through it without much 
opposition. It possesses weight, in common 
with other bodies, although it is a thousand 
times lighter than water. Air presses upon 
every superficies of one foot square with a force 
of two thousand pounds: a man six feet high, 
and whose surface is about fourteen square feet, 
constantly sustains the weight of two hundred 
and eighty hundred weight. This may appear 
incredible; but the resistance of the air which 
we have inhaled in our body prevents our being 
sensible of the pressure of the external air; for 
the former maintains an equilibrium with the 
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latter, which smroands os on every side. The 
elasticity of the air is also ascertained: it is 
always endeavouring to expand itself; and, 
although it may be compressed, yet, when the 
pressure ceases, it instantly expands. Fire, and 
heat manifest this proper^ of air, and by their 
effects it will be so rarefied as to occupy five 
hundred times more space than it foruierly did 
before the heat was applied, and without losing 
any of its elasticity by this prodigious expan- 
sion. 

These are wonders worthy our admiration, 
and in them we find the. causes of a multitude 
of astonishing effects. It is the air which sup- 
ports our globe, and keeps it in its orlnt: it iis in 
the air in which the lovely and fertilizing clouds 
are suspended, and which, either as they are 
rarefied or condensed, appear as vapours, or fall 
in rain, hail, or snow upon the earth. Without 
air we could make no use of our senses, our life 
itself and that of all other animals would cease, 
and we should possess neither fire nor water. 

Thus does the air announce the glory^ the 
power, and goodness of God. Who but the 
Almighty could have rendered this element 
subservient to so many uses? He is the Cre- 
ator and master of the ndn, the snow, the winds, 
the thunder, and the lightning. I adore, O 
God! the depths of the riches, of the wisdom, 
and intelligence which are so grandly displayed 
in the whole arrangement of nature. With what 
wisdom ba^t thou not weighed out the quantity, 
gravity, and elasticity of the air! With whst 
benevolent intentions hast thou not directed its 
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uses to. our comfort! Is it possible that I, who 
every instant breathe this air, so necessary to 
the preservation of my life — I, who am so con- 
stantly enjoying its benign influence, can be in- 
sensible to the care thou showestforme? Such 
a mode of conduct would render me unworthy 
of the blessing thou conferrest upon me every 
time . I breathe. No : I will join my voice to 
that of every other. creature to celebrate thy 
praises: iiaily will I chant forth thy glory, and 
will bless thee, O my God! as long as I live. 
My soul, praise the Lord. Hallelujah ! 
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THERE IS NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 

It is true that, as far as concerns us individu- 
ally, there are many things new upon earth: 
nature every season unfolds fresh flowers, and 
displays fresh fruits. The theatre of the world 
changes every year: every day brings with it 
fresh events and fresh revolutions; the situation 
of things changes daily, or, rather, they present 
themselves under different forms. 
> But this appearance of novelty proceeds only 
from our limited understanding, and our igno- 
rance of the works of nature: therefore we 
should not venture to pronounce that there is 
any thing new under the sun. In fact, nothing 
can be truer than this saying of Solomon:-^ — 
''That which has been is that which shall be; 
and that which has been done shall be done 
again. There is nothing new under the sun." 
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. — God, in his infinite wisdom, has not thought 
it necessary to multiply beings without end: 
these are, however, amply sufficient to satisfy 
our wants, our pleasures, and our curiosity; they 
are, indeed, more than we can become eren su* 
perficially acquainted with, much less can we 
exhaust the stores around us. Our senses are 
not fine enough to perceive all God has formed; 
our understanding is too feeble to comprehend 
all created beings. Hence it arises that we 
imagine that there are many things new under 
the sun; for, as the kingdom of nature is im- 
mense, so, if we cannot catch the whole of an 
object at one view, we afterwards imagine that 
many parts of it are new, surely because they 
had escaped our observation, and because God 
has displayed such infinite diversity and variety 
throughout his works. 

The world has no necessity for a new crea- 
tion, or that it should extend to infinity: it is 
quite sufficient that the Creator of the universe 
should preserve the order he first established. 
God is an artist, who requires but a small num- 
ber of springs to variegate his works, diversified 
as they are. Let us, then, content ourselves 
with enjoying with gratitude the things he has 
created, without endeavouring to sound their 
depths or vast extent. 

The impossibility of numbering the works of 
the creation is in some sort the seal which the 
Almighty has set upon his creation, to identify 
it as his own. 

But have we not lately made astonishing dis- 
coveries? Do not the different kingdoms of na- 
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ture now present phenomena unknown to former 
ages? The greater part of these discoveries are 
less the result of our sagacity than of our wants : 
as they increased we required fresh means of 
satisfying them, and Providence deigned to sup- 
ply our necessities; but the minerals, animals, 
and plants which we have lately discovered ex- 
isted long before the labours of man penetrated 
the secret chambers of the earth, where the for- 
mer were found, or first observed on its surface. 
Those animals and vegetables he now pro- 
nounces new ; besides which it is almost certain 
that many of our boasted discoveries were 
known to the ancients. 

If the earth had been the work of chance, 
we should see new productions frequently; but 
the world is the work of infinite wisdom, and 
all its parts are perfect. All my wants and 
comforts are satisfied: nothing has been made 
by chance, but every event has been determined 
in the counsels of the Eternal, and are as it 
were enchained the one to the other. The world 
itself is upheld by his power, and is a master-' 
piece of order and magnificence. To him be 
glory for everlasting. 



MARCH 25. 

CAVERNS IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

Caverns are generally found in mountains, 
and seldom or ever in the plains : they are formed 
either like precipices by the falling in of rocks, 
or, like abysses, by the action of fire or water. 
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or the waters of the oceao. The explosion of 
YolcanoeSy the action of subterraneous vapours, 
and earthquakes must necessarily foitn caverns, 
apertures, and yawning chasms of every descrip- 
tion. But of what use are these caverns? 
Suppose we can discover no utility in them, we 
should nevertheless be persuaded that they have 
been constructed for wise purposes ; for, as we 
have as yet discovered nothing upon earth that 
is totally useless, why should we suppose ca- 
verns to be an exception to this rule? But they 
Are, in fact, most useful as reservoirs of water, 
to be distributed upon the earth when it has not 
been refreshed by rains. The caves and caverns 
of mountains form canals for the subterraneous 
waters: when these are interrupted, desolation 
and terror succeed. The air, too, which is con- 
fined in the bosom of the earth escapes by these 
outlets, as well as exhalations of various descrip- 
tions, which, but for these, would vent themselves 
by forcing their way through the firm earth, 
which, yielding to the internal pressure, would 
heave and labour on every side. Oftentimes 
these caverns are filled with water, forming the 
sources of lakes and rivers: such is the lake 
Cirknitz, in Camiola, which is at certain times 
quite full ; at others the waters disappear among 
the neighbouring mountains; so that it is some- 
times navigable, while at other seasons the in- 
habitants can plough, sow, reap, and even hunt 
in it. And how many animals would perish, if 
the caves of rocks did not furnish them with an 
asylum d urin g winter ? If there were no caverns 
we should be deprived of many minerals and 
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divers other productions which cannot arrive to 
perfection except in subterraneous cavities. 

Thus we .see that the wisdom and goodness 
of our Creator manifest themselvties even in the 
caves of mountains: they furnish you with ano- 
ther example of this great truth, that nature has 
made nothing in vain^that every thing is ar- 
ranged as it should be, that there is no super- 
fluity, but that absolute wisdom has presided 
throughout the whole system of the universe: 
the more we occupy ourselves in these re- 
searches, the more. ardently shall we adore the 
sublime perfections of the Almighty. Let us, 
then, frequently pursue this train of meditation, 
and let the result be that, in the various pheno- 
mena of nature, whether on the earth or below 
its surface, we may find fresh subject for admir- 
ing and celebrating the power and goodness of 
our Creator. 

MARCH 26; 

CIRCULATION OF THE SAP IN TREES. 

The trees, which during the last few months 
have appeared dead, now begin insensibly to 
revive : in a few weeks the symptoms will be- 
come more evident; soon will the buds shoot, 
and then will the lovely blossoms appear. We 
have perhaps regularly observed this revolution 
at the commencement of spring; but we have 
probably been ignorant hitherto by what means 
this wonderful operation is effected. 

The curious and gradual revivification of 
plants and vegetables, which we observe in the 
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Spring, 18 .produced by the circulation of the 
sap, which is put in motion by the air and genial 
warmth of the season: as the life of animals 
depends upon the circulation of the blood, so, 
also, the life and growth of plants and trees de- 
pend upon the circulation of the sap.* In order 
to produce this^ the Almighty has so wonder- 
fully arranged the different parts of trees and 
yegetables that they all assist, as it were, either 
in the preparation, preservation, or circulation 
of this nutricious juice. 

It is principally, though not wholly, through 
the bark that the sap rises from the roots into 
the body of the trees, and is from thence distri- 
buted into the branches and fruits that they 
bear. The wood of the tree is composed of 
small fibres, arranged longitudinally, which 
ascend the tree in a spiral form till they reach 
the top: these are very closely joined together. 
Some of these fibres are so small that one of 
the ordinary class, which id no larger than a 
hair, will contain eight thousand fibrillae! The 
litUe capillary tribes, which facilitate the circu- 
lation of the juices, are innumerable : some of 
these convey the sap to tiie top of the tree and 
the extremitjT of the branches; others reconvey 
it to the roots. During the heat of the day the 
sap ascends, and as the air cools and night ad- 
vances it descends. 

The leaves assist in this operation, though 
their principal utility is to conceal the sap, not 
only that which it receives from the roots, but 
also that which they inhale from the dew, the 
humidity of the atmosphere, and rain; but the 
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sap could not ascend the tubes unless they were 
porous at the top; for it is through these pores 
that the watery parts of the sap evaporate, while 
those which are oily, sulphurous, or earthy mix 
together to nourish the tree, and by degrees to 
form a part of the plant itself. If the nutritious 
juices are impeded — if the circulation of the sap 
is stopped — ^if the interior organization of the 
plant is stopped, either from cold, frost, old age, 
or any wound it may have received, the tree 
gradually dies. 

After these reflections, can we in future be- 
hold with an indifferent eye all nature bursting 
into life? Will the change that is taking place 
around us in the vegetable world no longer ex- 
cite our attention, and can we observe this 
wonderful change without thinking upon God, 
who gives life to all his creatures — ^who supplies 
every plant with its nutritious juices — ^who gives 
them power to circulate to every part, dispensing 
life, growth, and nourishment to every flower of 
the field, to every tree of the forest ! 

Many years have passed by, many springs 
have bloomed, and yet, like the brute creation 
which graze in the meadows, I have hitherto 
been insensible to the vivifying spirit which is 
abroad at this season of the year; and, what is 
still more astonishing, I have been equally in- 
sensible and inattentive to the marvellous pre- 
servation of my own life, the growth of my body, 
and the circulation of my blood. 

Ah ! may I now, at least, redeem the days 
that are gone I May I acknowledge the power 
of a benevolent Creator in every work of nature ! 
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But all my efforts for the attainment of this 
end will be ineffectual, if thou, O Lord! dost 
not bestow upon me the blessing of thy grace ; 
for, without thy powerful assistance, I can ne- 
ver glorify thy name. Now, that all. nature is 
reviving around me, grant that my soul may re- 
vive through the influence of thy Holy Spirit. 
May the new existence which every thing 
around me is now receiving rouse me also from 
the torpor of indifference, and excite me to walk 
before thee in holiness, to lead a life of active 
virtue, worthy of my calling, and to celebrate 
thy power and goodness. Let this be the sacri- 
fice of my heart at this season of the year when 
all is new and all is lovely. 



MARCH 27. 

OUR IGNORANCE OF OUR FUTURE FATE. 

If we are ignorant of the events which await 
us in futurity, we must not seek for the cause 
of this ignorance solely in the nature of our soul, 
the faculties of which are confined within such 
narrow limits; but we must seek for it ih the 
will of God: He knows the strength of our 
frame, and has not, therefore, been willing to 
bestow more knowledge upon us than we are 
able to bear. 

Knowledge is to the soul what the light of 
the sun is to the eyes : too strong a light would 
injure but not assist them., It would be very 
hurtful to the virtuie of man if he had the 
faculty of penetrating the veil of futurity; for 
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exterior circumstances have generally a power- 
ful influence upon our thoughts and actions. 
If the events of futurity were known to us, we 
should consequently have more temptations to 
overcome, and our virtue would have more: dan- 
gers to encounter in our pilgrimage on earth ; 
and how miserable should we be if the events 
of our whole lives were constantly before our 
imaginations. 

Suppose, for instance, that our future lives 
were destined to be, exceedingly, agreeable and 
happy: so long as this extraordinary happiness 
is hidden from our view, we shall enjoy the 
moderate share of bliss allotted us in the present 
state of existence; but the instant the veil is 
withdrawn which concealed the smiling perfec- 
tion of coming years, our whole soul would be 
engrossed by the contemplation, and peace and 
contentment would be replaced by useless anti- 
cipation and eager longings of the desired hap- 
piness. But reverse the picture; suppose futu- 
rity to contain a store of woes : all our present 
happiness would be marred by the ' contempla- 
tion of the dark days of adversity which clouded 
our future prospects — those days which would 
have glided away in peaceful tranquillity if we 
had been ignorant of the evil days which were 
destined to befall us. How much wisdom and 
goodness has not God displayed in veiling futu- 
rity from our eyes, confining our view of the 
events to those of the present moment! I will 
therefore bless the Almighty for an ignorance 
which has spared me so much uneasiness — so 
many cares and fears. And why should I wish 
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to anticipate the cares or pleasures of my life ? 
If I am at peace with God and my Redeemer, 
I am conTinced tfaat^ whether good or evil 
awaits me, they will equally work to my adyao- 
tage; for is he not a reconciled Saviour, who 
directs every event of my life? The past, the 
present, and the future are equally known to 
him who is without beginning of days or end of 
years. When I retire to rest I recommend 
myself to the care of my Heavenly father, 
without any apprehensions respecting the events 
of the night; and, when I awake in the morn- 
ing, I resign myself with equal confidence to 
his watchful providence. 

In the midst of the dangers which surround 
me, and of the misfortunes which threaten me, 
I remember the goodness of God, I confide in 
him, and feel assured he will either avert them 
or turn them eventually to my advantage; and, 
although I am ignorant of the sorrows which 
may await me, I am not uneasy on that account, 
because my Creator is aware of them, and will 
support and console me in the hoqr of affliction. 
It is to this merciful and Omnipresent Being 
that I resign myself with the most perfect con- 
fidence. The decrees of Providence, as they 
relate to me, must necessarily be fulfilled; and 
I am convinced that they are wisely suited to 
my condition: the cup which he presents to me 
I will receive without a murmur. My fate is 
in the hands of the Lord: let him do what seem- 
eth good unto him ; for, whether I IWe or die, 
my inheritance shall be matchless felicity in 
Paradise. Be still then, O my soul! thy glory 
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consists in submission to the will of him who 
has created thee: let what will happen, he is 
thy Heavenly Father, and will conduct thee, 
through every danger, to thy destined happi*- 
ness. 

MARCH 28. 

INSENSIBLE APPROACHES OF NIGHT. 

As night should be considered as a beneficial 
gift of the Creator, so its gradual approaches 
^ are no less so: the sudden transition from day 
to night would be alike terrifying and inconve- 
nient. So great a change. would occasion a 
general interruption to the. labours of man : in 
cases of emergency, when delay would be pre- 
judicial, the sudden arrival of night would be 
considered as most injurious; nature herself, 
mankind, and animals would be seized with 
terror, and the organs of sight would be greatly 
injured by so instantaneous a change from light 
to dark. But darkness makes its approaches 
gradually, and the twilight which precedes it 
gives us time to terminate our most pressing 
affairs, and to make many necessary arrange- 
ments : it hence happens that the arrival of night 
is no inconvenience to us; for we can prepare 
for it before it overtakes us. But from whence 
spring those cheering rays of departing day 
which soften and temper the sad obscurity of 
night? Admire in this, my dear Reader, the 
wise and benevolent arrangement of nature. 
The atmosphere which surrounds the earth is 
so constructed as to perform this essential ser- 
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yice: the rays of the son^ which penetrate the 
upper regions of the air^ do not continue io a 
straight forward direction, but assume the form 
of a curve bending towards the earth; the at- 
mosphere having thus refracted Uie sun's rays, 
we enjoy the benefit of his cheering beams when 
his glory has departed from us. 

It is thus that a merciful Providence has re- 
gulated, in the most advantageous manner, not 
only the grand revolutions of the seasons, but 
the daily vicissitudes of light and darkness. 
Let us, then, return grateful thanks to our Cre-. 
ator, and adore him in this wise arrangemeift, 
which is so useful to us. The insensible ap- 
proaches of night in, the inanimate world brings 
before me the evening of my, own life: this also 
approaches by degrees, and almost without per- 
ceiving it, I shall be environed by the shades of 
death. Ah! may God grant that, previous to 
this period, the great work I have to do may 
be happily terminated. I must work while it is 
day; for the night cometh in which no man 
can work. 

MARCH 29. 

MAGNIFICENCE OF GOD IN HIS WORKS. 

Why is it that the works of God have so much 
brilliancy? Why are we surrounded by so much 
magnificence 7 Why is it we discover all aroiind 
us so many objects, which appear' each, more 
beautiful than the other, each possessing charms 
peculiar to itself? Whence is it that we conti- 
nually behold fresh subjects of astonishment and 
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admiration? It is in order, no doubt, that we 
may never cease to admire and adore that great 
Being, who is infinitely more glorious, more 
sublime, and more magnificent than any thing 
which strikes our senses : it is in order that we 
may say to ourselves continually — ''If the works 
are so perfect, what must he be who made 
them? If such is the beauty of the creatures, 
how transcendent must be the glory of him who 
surveys at a glance the whole creation?*' 

If the sun possesses such a dazzling bright- 
ness that our eyes cannot gaze upon it, can we 
then be surprised that the power who created it 
should dwell in that light which no mortal eye 
can behold and live? Can he be less admirable 
than the works of his hands? The more won- 
derful his works are« the more worthy is he of 
exciting feelings of awe and astonishment: if 
we could comprehend all his grandeur^ he would 
be less than God, or we should be more than 
men. 

How, then, can we better enlarge our views 
— how can we lay up a richer store of ideas 
than in contemplating the great God whose 
greatness and magnificence are without all 
bounds? Surely this contemplation of the divine 
attributes will impart to our souls a degree of 
strength and energy which will render them ca- 
pable of enjoying infinite happiness: the more 
our minds are enlarged in this world, the better 
prepared will they be to admire the most mag- 
nificent of Beings in the next; for now we see 
through a glass darkly, but then face to face; 
now we know in part, but then shall we know, 
even as we are known. 

N 
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I will henceforth divide my attention between 
God and nature; but only that I may see in the 
latter, as in a mirror, the reflection of that Being 
I cannot contemplate fi&ce to face. I will as- 
semble together all the beauties and divine per- 
fections which are dispersed in the vast empire 
of the creation; and, when I am overwhelmed 
with astonishment at their prodigious number, I 
will exclaim — ^<* Compared to the perfections of 
their Creator, they are less than a drop to the 
ocean. Oh! how great — ^how sublime is he 
who sits enthroned in light and love, yet looking 
down from the highest heaven upon this beau- 
teous world, which he called into existence by 
the single effort of his will, and which he pre- 
serves and cherishes by his fatherly love. Col- 
lect, then, all thy strength, O my soul! to cele- 
brate his praises daily : take thy flight towards 
him, whose perfections as far exceed those of the 
beings he has created as light does darkness. 



MARCH 30. 

THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE SEASONS IN 
THE OTHER PLANETS. 

From the diurnal rotation of the Earth round 
its axis, and its annual motion round the Sun, 
we derive innumerable advantages. Does not 
this circumstance authorize us to presume that 
the other planets partake of the same benefit? 
That they move round their axes has been ascer- 
tained, although Saturn, from being so far from 
the Sun, and Mercury, from its proximity to it, 
are exceptions to this observation. All the 
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planets move in their orbits round the Sun, and 
even the secondary planets perform similar re- 
Tolutions around their principals. As the move- 
ments of the Earth produce the Ticissitudes of 
day and night, and the change of seasons^ it ik 
more than probable that the same effects are 
experienced in the other planets. 

Venus turns round its axis in the space of 
twenty-three hours and three quarters; Mars 
accomplishes this revolution in twepty-four hours 
and a half; Jupiter in ten hours; and the Moon 
in twenty-eight days. If^ then, we divide thctir 
day, that is to say, the time of this revolution, 
as we do that of our own Earth,, into twenty- 
four equal parts, each of which is called an 
hour, the hours of Venus will be a little less, 
and those of Mars a little longer than ours; for 
the hours of Jupiter, they will, not be half so 
long as those of the Earth; but if the Moota 
turns round her own axis in twenty-eight days, 
our whole day, aftid even more would be in 
that planet what an hour is upon our globe. 
It is also remarkable that the position of the 
axis of the planets is inclined like that of our 
Earth; from whence it naturally follows that 
their northern parts are sometimes more, some- 
times less illuminated. Is it not, then, very 
likely that, in all the planets, the revolutions of 
the seasons and the alternate length and short- 
ness of the days should take place in them, as 
well as with us. 

But perhaps some of my readers will inquire 
the utility of this question. It would possess 
sufficient utility were it only to increase our 

N 2 
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knowledge; bat we should think it of more in»- 
portance than this if we pondered upon the con- 
sequences which result from it. May we not 
from this conclusion suppose that the planets 
are inhabited by living creatures? They are all 
like our Earth; they are, like it, enlightened 
and warmed by the Sun;^ they have equally 
their day and night, their winter and summer. 
What good would these advantages produce 
unless these worlds were inhabited? 

O my God! what lofty ideas does this reflec- 
tion give me of thy majesty and power! How 
boundless is the extent of thine empire! How 
impossible to sound the depths of thy power 
and goodness ! When I represent to myself all 
these worlds, where thy glory manifests itself 
as much or perhaps more than upon our globe, 
all that I can do is to be overwhelmed with 
astonishment, and to adore thee with sentiments 
of the most profound veneration. Thus, then, 
though no song of praise should rise to heaven 
from this nether world, yet thy praises would 
resound in all those worlds which roll over our 
heads through the immensity of space. 

But shall I permit myself to be surpassed by 
the inhabitants of those planets in the exaltation 
of thy holy name? No: O my God! I will 
henceforth join my song to theirs with a noble 
emulation, and celebrate with them thine immor- 
tal praises. I will call upon every being whom 
thou hast created to bless and praise thee, ex- 
claiming — ''The Lord is God! The Lord is 
God! Let us bestow upon him the praise 
which is his due ! Hallelujah ! Amen." 
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MARCH 31. 

PATERNAL CARE OF PROVIDENCE IN THE 
PRESERVATION OF OUR LIVES, AND OF 
THOSE OF ALL THE INHABITANTS OF THE 
GLOBE. 

We are now acquainted with a great part of 
our globe, and we are daily discovering fresh 
regions in it; but we have not yet arrived at 
any place where nature has not provided the 
means of man's subsistence. We know coun- 
tries where the intense heat of the sun burns up 
almost every thing, where nothing is to be seen 
but barren rocks and burning sands, where the 
earth is totally devoid of that charming verdure 
which so much delights us in our own climes. 
There are, again, countries which are seldom 
cheered by the sun's rays, and where his reviv-> 
ing heat is scarcely felt: here a perpetual winter 
reigns; there is neither culture nor fruits nor 
harvests to be seen in these frigid climates, and 
yet they are inhabited by men and animals, who 
do not want for food. The productions which 
Providence has refused the inhabitants, because, 
in the one case, they would have been burnt up 
by the intense heat of the sun, or, in the other, 
frozen by the extreme cold, are replaced by 
others more suitable to these two opposite tem- 
peratures, and yet which are capable of procur- 
ing food both to men and animals. The natives 
seek with care for that food which nature has 
provided for them: they know how to apply it 
to their use, and they thus procure that which 
is necessary for their subsistence. 
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In Lapland the Almighty has so benerolently 
arranged every thing that the inhabitants derive 
protection even from one of their greatest noi- 
saDces : their country swarms with gnats, which 
sting the Laplanders most severely; their only 
defence against these insects is by keeping up a 
thick and perpetual smoke in their cabins, and 
by smearing their faces with pitch. These in- 
sects deposit their eggs upon the waters, and thus 
attract a number of aquatic birds, which feed 
upon them: thither, therefore, the Laplanders 
repair, and find in them a large supply of provi- 
sions. 

The Greenlanders in general prefer animal 
to vegetable food; the latter, indeed, is bat 
scantily supplied in those northern and barren 
regions : some of their plants, however, are very 
useful, such, for example, as sorrel, angelica, 
and, above all, spoonwort, or scurvy grass. But 
their principal food is a fish they call the ang- 
marset, and which resembles strongly a miller's 
thumb: after having dried it upon the rocks in 
the open air, it serves them instead of bread or 
vegetables, and they preserve it for winter use, 
with great care, in leather bags. In Iceland 
the people eat dried fish instead of bread. The 
Dalecarlians, who inhabit the northern cotiatries 
of Sweden, having no corn, make a bread of the 
bark of the birch and pine trees, adding to it a 
root which they find in the marshes. The in- 
habitants of Kamschatka feed upon the stalk of 
the acanthus, which they eat raw when pulled. 
In Siberia the bulb of the martagon lily supplies 
the inhabitants with food. 

O Thou provident Father of mankind ! how 
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unlimited is thy care for our preservation I — 
With what a bountiful hand hast thou distri- 
buted upon the earth all that we want for our 
subsistence ! Thy wisdom foresaw, even before 
the foundations of the world were laid, all the 
dangers to which the lives of mortals would be 
exposed, and thou hast arranged every thing so 
that, in all places, man should find the means 
of preserving the life thou gavest him. Thou 
hast established such relations and connexions 
between the inhabitants of the earth that people 
and nations, separated from each other by the 
world of waters, mutually provide for their sup- 
port. Can we sufficiently admire and revere 
the divine wisdom which has given us a body 
formed so that it is not confined to the use of 
this or that kind of food, but that it can find 
nourishment in such a variety of opposite kinds ! 
Thus, by a bounty which we cannot sufficiently 
estimate, man is not destined to live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceeds from 
the mouth of God, that is to say, upon every 
thing to which he has imparted a nutritive power; 
and he opens his hand 'Uo feed all living crea- 
tures, and the eyes of all wait upon him, and 
he gives them their meat in due season.'' This 
month, which is now closed, is a proof of this. 
O thou benevolent and merciful Father ! I will 
adore thee with my latest breath for so many 
blessings, for so great a variety of means of 
subsistence which thy liberal hand has pro- 
vided. 
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